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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

This  is  a study  of  a selected  number  of  children  who  have 
been  under  treatment  in  state-operated  child  guidance  clinics 
in  Massachusetts.  The  study  has  been  restricted  to  children 
of  superior  intelligence  who  exhibited  aggressive  behavior. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  is  to  study  the  relation- 
ship between  certain  social  factors  and  the  pattern  of  aggres- 
sive acts. 

The  following  questions  focused  the  inquiry  on  social 
factors  which  might  be  expected  to  throw  light  on  the  forma- 
tion of  aggressive  tendencies  in  children.  To  what  extent  are 
the  earliest  indications  of  aggressive  behavior  related  to 
feeding,  toilet  training,  illness  and  accidents?  How  much 
does  friction  in  the  home,  marital  discord,  and  sibling  rivalry 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  aggressive  tendencies?  In  what 
way  does  school  life  increase  or  create  such  tendencies?  What 
assets  and  liabilities  does  the  possession  of  superior  intel- 
lectual ability  produce? 

This  study  will  be  based  on  analysis  of  twenty  social 
case  records  from  the  files  of  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene, 
Department  of  Mental  Health,  in  Massachusetts.  The  period  of 
referrals  covers  five  years,  19^-2-19^7;  the  necessity  for  this 
spread  of  tlmq  is  due  to  certain  selective  factors:  cases  of 

appreciable  depth  of  investigation  and  treatment,  cases  han- 
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died  by  trained  social  workers  or  students  under  supervision, 
and  cases  of  the  most  homogeneity.  Four  of  the  twenty  children 
are  still  under  treatment.  Children  with  IQ's  above  120  have 
been  chosen  because  psychologists  consider  anything  above  this 
indicates  definitely  superior  intelligence. 

The  group  selected  represents  a high  proportion  of  those 
patients  who  met  the  above  requirements.  Any  form  of  aggres- 
siveness was  considered  properly  within  the  realm  of  this 
study.  This  plan  allowed  for  the  admission  of  a wide  range  of 
behavior  problems  characterized  by  either  passive  or  active 
aggression. 

Those  children  who  were  given  diagnostic  service  and  for 
some  reason  did  not  receive  treatment,  were  excluded. 

The  method  of  investigation  has  followed  the  use  of  a 
schedule  specifically  designed  to  discover  comparable  material. 
(See  Appendix.)  It  was  preceded  by  a review  of  literature  on 
aggression  and  superior  intelligence  in  children  which  will  be 
briefly  summarized.  This  has  been  a guide  in  the  selection  of 
material  and  in  the  interpretation  of  its  significance. 

The  limitations  of  this  analysis  lie  in  the  social  case 
records  themselves  which  were  not  written  for  research  pur- 
poses and  therefore  do  not  present  completely  uniform  material 
nor  an  equal  amount  of  information  in  each  case. 

Twenty  cases  appear  to  be  a rather  small  number  in  view 
of  the  nature  of  this  study,  but  this  is  a qualitative,  rather 
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than  a quantitative  approach. 

It  seems  evident  that  in  the  study  of  human  relations 
as  intimate  as  those  of  family  life,  intensive  study  of 
a handful  of  cases  selected  because  the  relations  de- 
picted are  unusually  clear,  yields  more  knowledge  than 
a statistical  study  of  several  thousand  unselected 
cases. 


1 David  Levy,  M.D.,  Maternal  Over-Protection,  p.17. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  HISTORY  AND  FUNCTION 
OF  STATE  CHILD  GUIDANCE  CLINICS 

The  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  with  child  guidance  clinics 
as  an  activity  was  established  in  Massachusetts  in  1922.  This 
was  a reflection  of  the  growing  interest  in  preventive  measures 
in  mental  hygiene,  and  an  acknowledgement  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  to  offer  skilled  services  on  a free  basis.  There 
has  been  a continuous  operation  of  clinics  in  various  cities, 
with  a few  changes  in  locale  as  needed.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  five  clinics. 

A child  guidance  clinic  is  an  organization  to  study  and 
treat  behavior  problems  in  children  of  normal  intelligence, 
but  diagnostic  services  are  available  for  the  abnormal.  This 
has  to  be  so,  for  in  borderline  cases  it  cannot  be  known  in 
advance  of  examination  whether  or  not  a child  is  sufficiently 
well-endowed  mentally  to  respond  to  treatment.  Behavior  prob- 
lems may  be  defined  roughly  as  those  which  show  the  child  is 
not  fitting  well  into  his  environment. 

The  clinical  staff  is  composed  of  psychiatrist,  psycholo- 
gist, and  psychiatric  social  worker.  Some  clinics  also  have 
the  services  of  speech  therapist,  occupational  therapist,  and 
tutor.  Clinics  are  operated  on  a whole-  or  part-day  basis, 

and  interviews  are  held  by  appointment.  The  appointment  sys- 
✓ 

tern  not  only  prevents  long  and  wearisome  waiting,  but  also 
gives  the  patients  a sense  of  security  in  having  a definite 
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time  allotted  for  their  use.  The  upper  age  limit  in  state 
clinics  is  fourteen,  but  occasionally,  for  some  special  reason, 
a child  slightly  above  this  age  may  be  accepted  for  treatment. 
Two  of  the  children  in  this  study  were  over  fourteen  at  the 
time  of  referral.  Most  clinics  make  some  attempt  to  provide 
play  opportunities  which  in  themselves  are  of  considerable 
diagnostic  value. 

When  a child  is  brought  to  clinic,  the  social  worker  ob- 
tains from  the  mother  her  own  story  of  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  child’s  behavior,  and  arrangements  are  usually 
made  at  this  time  for  the  social  worker  to  visit  later  in  the 
home  to  obtain  further  information  and  to  see  what  kind  of 
home  the  child  lives  in.  She  will  ask  permission  from  the 
mother  to  talk  with  his  school  teachers.  The  social  worker 
is  interested  in  learning  what  explanation  has  been  given  the 
child  for  bringing  him  to  clinic.  This  has  Important  bearing 
on  treatment  possibilities,  for  the  child  who  has  been  fooled 
into  coming,  or  intimidated,  will  probably  be  resistant  to 
therapy.  The  child’s  mother  is  given  a description  of  clinic 
services  and  suggestions  on  how  they  may  be  used.  She  is  ad- 
vised to  let  the  child  feel  that  his  interviews  with  the  psy- 
chiatrist will  be  treated  confidentially. 

When  the  psychiatrist  accepts  a child  for  treatment,  she 
requests  the  social  worker  to  make  a thorough  investigation 
of  his  background,  his  home  and  school  life.  In  addition,  the 
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social  worker,  in  regular  interviews  with  the  mother,  tries  to 
help  her  understand  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  and  to  work 
out  adjustments.  Frequently  the  cooperation  of  other  social 
agencies  and  the  school  is  necessary,  for  basic  needs  must  be 
met  and  the  environment  so  manipulated  that  parents  and  chil- 
dren can  benefit  from  the  psychotherapy  given.  Parents  come 
to  clinic  expecting  to  talk  only  about  the  child,  but  will 
often  pour  out  to  a sympathetic  listener  their  other  problems 
and  accept  the  help  which  is  offered  on  these.  As  they  under- 
stand their  own  emotional  problems  better,  they  are  less  likely 
to  project  blame  on  their  children.  If  in  need  of  therapy  on 
a deeper  level,  they  are  referred  to  adult  psychiatric  clinics. 

The  psychiatrist  usually  talks  with  the  mother  in  the 
first  clinic  visit  in  order  to  obtain  information  about  the 
birth,  early  feeding  routines,  illnesses,  and  social  habits  of 
the  child.  It  is  important  for  the  psychiatrist  to  have  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  mother’s  personality  but  psychiatric 
treatment  is  offered  only  to  the  child.  (Exceptions  are  made 
on  rare  occasions  when  the  psychiatrist  and  social  worker  re- 
verse their  roles  and  the  psychiatrist  works  directly  with  the 
mother.)  If  the  psychiatrist  decides  to  accept  the  child  for 
treatment  she  will  then  arrange  to  see  him  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  the  mother  or  other  relatives  only  by  special  re- 
quest. While  t he  child  is  studied  by  the  psychiatrist,  the 
findings  are  correlated  with  reports  from  other  clinic  workers. 
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This  enables  the  doctor  to  make  a more  complete  diagnosis  and 
to  make  suggestions  to  meet  individual  needs. 

The  psychologist,  who  usually  sees  the  child  on  the  first 
clinic  visit,  examines  him  more  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
his  potentialities  in  various  aspects  than  for  merely  deter- 
mining his  IQ.  Re-tests  are  made  after  a period  of  time  for 
various  reasons,  and,  in  especially  difficult  situations,  pro- 
jective tests  such  as  the  Rorschach  and  Thematic  Aptitude,  are 
given  at  the  request  of  the  psychiatrist.  The  most  common 
tests  used  are  the  Stanford-Binet  and  Wechsler- Bellevue,  which 
may  be  supplemented  by  others  such  as  the  Merrill-Palmer,  Good- 
enough  Drawing,  etc.  For  specific  purposes,  achievement  and 
aptitude  tests  may  also  be  given. 

This  brief  description  of  how  a state  child  guidance 
clinic  functions  provides  a background  for  understanding  the 
conditions  under  which  diagnosis  has  been  made  and  treatment 
attempted  in  the  twenty  cases  presented  in  this  study. 
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CHAPTER  III 


g 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE  RELATED  TO 
AGGRESSION  AND  SUPERIOR  INTELLIGENCE 


Aggressive  acts  which  have  made  referral  to  a child  guid- 
ance clinic  necessary  have  usually  been  of  the  overt  type  which 
brought  the  child  into  open  conflict  with  parents  or  school. 
Aggressive  impulses  can  be  channeled  into  socially  acceptable 
actions  and  this  positive  aspect  should  be  kept  in  mind.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  aggressive  behavior  is  sometimes 
the  normal  reaction  to  harsh  and  oppressive  situations. 

"Aggression  is  always  a consequence  of  frustration."-^ 

This  is  not  always  clear  because  of  some  delay  or  disguise. 

From  the  day  of  birth  the  human  being  experiences  frustrations, 
but  his  aggressive  reactions  are  a matter  of  development  and 
tend  to  form  patterns.  Passive  forms  of  reaction  are  not 
always  easily  recognized  as  such  but  may  be  equally  responsible 
for  unsocial  behavior.  Negativism,  lack  of  interest,  etc.,  are 
sometimes  this  variety  of  aggression.  Aggression  may  also  be 
displaced,  sublimated,  or  directed  only  obliquely  at  the  real 
object.  Humor  and  ridicule  are  frequently  vehicles  of  aggres- 
sive feelings.  When  aggression  is  directed  against  the  self, 
it  may  take  the  form  of  neurotic  symptoms. 

One  reason  why  aggressive  behavior  must  be  studied  from 
the  social  angle  is  that  it  is  first  found  resulting  from  the 


p.l. 


1 John  Dollard,  and  others,  Frustration  and  Agression t 
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frustrations  of  early  life  in  a family  group.  Dollard  says, 
"The  conception  that  childhood  is  a happy  period  has  consider- 
able currency  in  American  society.  As  a result  many  workers 
underestimate  the  emotional  costs  of  socialization."^ 

By  school  age,  the  child  should  have  made  adjustments 
through  identification  with  parental  standards  or  through  sub- 
stitute gratifications,  but  if  deprived  of  a certain  amount  of 
affection  to  sustain  him  at  this  time,  he  arrives  in  school 
with  conflicts  which  may  be  further  intensified.  There  are 
many  frustrating  aspects  to  weaning,  toilet  training,  and  the 
general  control  of  aggression.  Sexual  activity  (masturbation) 
is  prohibited  and  there  are  numerous  restrictions  on  how  and 
what  to  eat,  what  may  be  touched  or  examined,  how  and  where  to 
walk.  The  child  is  also  frustrated  by  being  ignored  when  he 
cries.  If  there  are  siblings,  the  child  does  not  naturally 
like  to  share  the  love  and  attention  of  parents  with  them. 

All  these  experiences  definitely  mould  the  personality,  mark- 
ing the  individual  to  some  degree  for  all  time  with  certain 
attitudes  toward  parents,  authority  in  general,  sex,  and  com- 
petitive enterprises.  The  entire  social  environment,  as  well 
as  the  immediate  family  life,  determine  the  type  of 
which  emerges  and  which  in  adulthood  will  meet  further  frustra- 
tions and  must  cope  with  some  success  with  aggressive  impulses. 
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As  indicated  above,  some  clash  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren is  inevitable.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
"children  begin  life  with  a social  heritage  far  in  advance  of 
that  of  their  own  parents  during  childhood. "3  In  the  most  un- 
changing society  this  would  be  true,  but  it  is  even  more  true 
where  larger  social  forces  than  the  family  have  within  a gen- 
eration made  a great  difference  in  ways  of  living  and  thinking 
Unsolved  emotional  problems  of  parents  create  an  atmosphere 
unfavorable  for  the  development  of  healthy  mental  life  in 
children.  Then  again,  the  attitude  of  parents,  outside  their 
direct  dealings  with  their  children,  contribute  a good  deal 
toward  forming  patterns  of  behavior.  Disregard  for  the  law  on 
the  part  of  parents  may  make  it  impossible  for  the  child  to 
see  the  rightful  place  of  authority  in  society,  and  he  is  con- 
fused about  the  discrepancy  between  what  his  parents  preach 
and  what  they  practice.  Parental  attitude  toward  illness  may 
provide  unfortunate  examples  of  how  to  capitalize  on  being  ill 
How  a child  is  taken  care  of  when  sick  has  social  significance 
when  related  to  exaggerated  desires  to  be  babied,  and  insist- 
ence on  being  the  center  of  attention,  sick  or  well. 

It  is  a general  agreement  "that  the  destiny  of  an  indi- 
vidual rests  in  the  hands  of  the  mother  (or  mother-substitues) 
. . . social  forces  operating  on  the  infant  affect  his  entire 


3 Ira  Wile,  M.D.,  "Behavior  Difficulties  in  Children", 
Mental  Hygiene,  ll:4l,  January,  1927- 
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life."^  Idealization  of  motherhood,  which  is  part  of  American 
culture,  has  prevented  recognition  of  the  fact  that  often  this 
individual,  who  is  in  such  intimate  relation  to  the  small  child 
may  be  too  immature  and  frustrated  herself  to  assume  such  re- 
sponsibilities. Spoiling  is  less  dangerous  than  rejection  and 
coercion,  but  it  does  not  prepare  the  child  to  meet  others  in 
his  environment  who  are  less  indulgent.  Children  know  by  in- 
tuition when  their  parents  hate  them,  but  they  also  realize 
that  they  are  not  so  free  to  express  their  own  hostility. 

This  has  to  be  repressed  but  will  find  expression  against 
others  in  authority,  or  anyone  who  stands  in  the  way  of  their 
gratifications.  If  the  child  commits  delinquent  acts  and 
accepts  punishment  as  just,  he  does  so  to  expiate  his  hostile 
feelings  toward  his  parents. 

The  chronic  aggressive  reaction  types  include  those 
children  who  are  disagreeable,  rebellious,  defiant, 
quarrelsome  and  destructive  at  home,  with  their  com- 
panions, or  at  school,  and  those  children  who  commit 
antisocial  acts  — stealing,  truancy,  property  de- 
struction and  other  delinquencies. 5 

Under  what  conditions  does  such  behavior  originate?  Not 
only  when  the  child  is  frustrated  or  blocked,  but  also  when  he 
is  afraid,  when  he  needs  to  prove  his  worth  and  power,  and 
when  he  faces  temptation.  Because  of  the  relation  of  aggres- 
sion to  situations  presenting  fearful  aspects,  it  can  be  seen 


4 David  Levy,  M.D.,  Maternal  Over-Protection,  p.4 

5 0.  Spurgeon  English,  and  Gerald  H.J.  Pearson,  M.D., 
Common  Neuroses  of  Children  and  Adu It s , p.  139* 
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that  indulgence  or  too  little  authority  may  well  serve  to 
stimulate  aggressive  tendencies.  A sense  of  real  security 
flows  from  incorporating  the  authority  of  parents.  If  they  do 
not  represent  authority  or  are  inconsistent  in  exercising  it, 
the  child  may  try  to  assert  himself  without  recognizing  any 
limits . 

Mothers  who  are  over-protective  w ith  infants  may  reverse 

- 

■ 

their  attitude  when  the  child  begins  to  walk,  and  impose  many 
restrictions  on  what  he  does.  Subsequently,  the  child  develops 
superior  facility  in  the  use  of  language  as  a result  of  the 
blocking  in  the  manipulative  or  locomotor  area  in  early  child- 
hood experiences.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  what  is  over- 
protection for  one  child  may  be  under-protection  for  another, 
so  marked  is  the  variation  between  individual  needs. 

In  an  attempt  to  "break  the  will"  of  a rebellious  child, 
corporal  punishment  has  been  the  method  of  choice  for  genera- 
tions. The  good  parent  has  always  doubted  its  worth,  or  at 
least  believed  it  should  be  extremely  limited.  Modern  psy- 
chiatry, by  deep  analysis  of  children,  has  buttressed  their 
intuition  and  tries  to  help  all  those  who  deal  with  children 
understand  that  physical  punishment  and  verbal  abuse  (nagging, 

shouting,  constant  criticism)  must  necessarily  defeat  the  goal. 

{ 

In  the  first  place,  reactive  aggression  on  the  part  of  adults 
only  intensifies  the  frustrated  feelings  in  the  child.  He 
sees  further  proof  that  he  is  not  loved  and  not  wanted.  His 
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craving  for  affection  and  acceptance  is  ignored  or  denied. 

Even  though  there  may  be  occasionally  real  evidence  of  love, 
the  child  is  easily  confused  by  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
Beating  and  slapping  are  a challenge  to  a fight  in  which, 
though  at  a disadvantage,  the  child  is  sometimes  the  victor. 

If  he  wins,  he  loses  respect  for  his  opponent  and  becomes  less 
accessible  to  better  methods.  Another  result  may  be  that  he 
always  wants  to  fight  authority  and  will  feel  ashamed  vjhen  he 
has  to  give  in  to  it . He  forms  the  habit  of  demanding  what  he 
wants,  not  merely  asking  for  it.  When  it  is  realized  that  de- 
linquent traits  in  childhood,  unless  skillfully  treated,  may 
lead  to  antisocial  behavior  in  the  future,  the  need  for  such 
treatment  may  be  appreciated.  "Our  prison  population  has 
grown  seven  times  as  fast  as  our  national  population  and  the 
penitentiaries  fill  up  with  repeaters  who  started  as  delin- 
quent . 

Discipline  in  some  form  must  be  administered,  for  a child 
must  learn  to  control  his  own  impulses,  live  under  certain  re- 
strictions, and  respect  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others. 
Discipline  must  be  firm  and  consistent,  backed  by  undeniable 
evidence  of  love,  and  exercised  with  patience.  The  fact  that 
some  children  are  troublesome  at  home,  others  away  from  home, 
indicates  that  environment  is  Important  and  that  behavior  is 
modifiable. 


6 Report  of  Special  Committee  Established  to  Make  a 

Further  Investigation  and  Study  Relative  to  Prevention. of 
Childhood  Delinquency  — Massachusetts,  January  20,  19^o. 
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The  word  "intelligence"  comes  from  int er  (between)  and 
legere  (to  choose)  and  means  ability  to  discriminate.  It  has 
also  been  defined  as  the  capacity  to  learn,  or  "a  capacity  to 
make  conscious  adjustments  to  new  requirements. "7  Thurstone 
calls  intelligence  the  "Voluntary  adaptation  of  behavior.  . . 
to  the  advantage  of  the  individual,  not  merely  as  an  individ- 
ual,  but  as  a socially  functioning  being."  It  is  considered 
that  intelligent  people  are  more  sensitive  to  their  environ- 
ment and  able-  to  create  a more  favorable  environment  for  them- 
selves. Binet  described  intelligence  as  the  ability  to  take 
and  maintain  a given  direction,  ability  to  adapt  behavior  to 
a desired  outcome,  and  capacity  for  auto- criticism. 

Tests  to  measure  intelligence  are  constantly  being  re- 
fined. Other  things  being  equal,  IQ's  remain  fairly  constant. 
Emotional  factors,  however,  are  likely  to  interfere  with  re- 
suits  at  any  time  so  that  while  a disturbed  child  may  achieve 
a high  quotient,  a re-test  when  he  is  presumably  less  dis- 
turbed may  be  expected  to  give  a more  accurate  evaluation  of 
his  mental  capacities.  G-ood  marks  in  school  are  highly  indic- 
ative of  superior  intelligence,  but  poor  marks  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  the  opposite.  Present  day  tests,  like  present  day 
curricula,  are  designed  to  bring  out  verbal  abilities;  non- 
verbal intelligence  is  not  so  well  served. 

7 Ira  Vile,  M.D.,  "The  Relation  of  Intelligence  to 
Behavior",  Mental  Hygiene,  10:62,  January  1926,  quoting  L.L. 
Thurstone. 

g Ibid. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  the  intellectually  gifted 
(IQ's  over  130)  represent  1 per  cent  of  the  juvenile  popula- 
tion, 2 per  cent  have  IQ's  of  128>,  3 Per  cent  IQ's  of  125,  and 
5 per  cent  IQ's  of  122. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  intelligence  to  behavior,  it 
can  be  said  to  be  only  one  of  the  influences  affecting  behav- 
ior because  moods,  emotions,  social  customs,  habits,  la\*s, 
etc.,  are  also  Important  determinants. 

Studies  show  that  recidivists  are  of  higher  intelligence 
than  first  offenders. 9 Psychopathic  personalities  often  co- 
exist with  superior  intelligence.  All  this  may  be  summarized 
by  saying  that  intelligence  of  a high  order  is  no  guarantee 
of  good  conduct.  It  can  be  an  asset,  however,  insofar  as  in- 
telligent people  are  more  likely  to  foresee  consequences  and 
judge  relative  values  for  themselves  in  a way  which  will  pre- 
vent their  getting  into  unnecessary  trouble.  As  a whole  they 
get  into  less  trouble  with  the  law  than  do  dull  people.  Their 
offences  are  perhaps  more  discreetly  covered  up  if  committed. 
But  bright  children,  lacking  experience  and  social  discern- 
ment, are  sometimes  in  the  very  same  kind  of  trouble  as  their 
less  gifted  contemporaries.  They  have  the  common  human  drives 
and  emotional  conflicts  which  intelligence  alone  cannot  con- 
trol or  resolve. 

Very  little  recognition  has  been  given  to  the  fact 
that  extremely  high  Intelligence  is  as  far  from  normal 


9 Ira  S.  Wile,  0£.  clt . p.  63. 
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as  is  mental  deficiency  and  that  it  creates  problems  of 
its  own  that  may  be  as  acute,  though  not  as  depressing, 
as  the  problems  of  inferior  intelligence.  ^ 

Superior  children  are  bored  more  easily,  work  off  their 
energies  in  mischief,  are  eager  to  attract  attention,  like  to 
boss  children  their  own  age  or  younger,  and  suffer  from  being 
unacceptable  to  older  children.  They  like  to  play  with  the 
older  age  group,  but  their  physical  skills  and  social  inter- 
ests are  quite  different  and  create  a situation  unhappy  for 
both  sides. 

In  general,  the  early  misbehavior  may  be  attributed 
to  the  aggressiveness  and  the  self-assertion  of  the 
brilliant  child  who  is  testing  his  wit  and  will  against 
the  forces  of  his  environment.11 

It  is  also  true  that  the  brilliant  child,  for  the  sake  of 
approval  from  other  children,  will  try  to  cover  up  his  ability. 
Since  it  is  less  effort  for  him  to  make  a passing  grade,  he 
falls  into  lazy  habits  and  with  extra  time  on  his  hands,  is 
tempted  to  annoy  others. 

Hollingworth  has  outlined  the  problems  of  the  gifted 
child  in  relation  to  work,  adjustment  to  class-mates,  play, 
and  concern  wTith  origin  and  destiny. 

In  regard  to  work,  Hollingworth  says  this  child  "receives 
daily  practice  in  habits  of  idleness  and  day-dreaming"1 ‘for  he 


10  Douglas  Thom,  M.D.,  and  Nancy  Newell,  "Hazards  of 
the  High  IQ",  Mental  Hygiene , 29:6l. 

11  Ibid,  P.  69. 

12  Leta  Hollingworth,  "The  Child  of  Very  Superior  In- 
telligence as  a Special  Problem  in  Social  Adjustment",  Mental 
Hygiene , 15:5>  January,  1931* 
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is  never  challenged.  Up  to  an  IQ  of  l4o  this  child  may  get 
along  relatively  well,  and  is  frequently  stimulated  by  extra 
promotions.  Above  that  IQ  boredom  is  more  frequently  found. 

If  the  child  is  accelerated  too  fast  in  the  school  program, 
he  has  other  problems,  such  as  not  fitting  into  large-size 
school  furniture,  not  being  able  to  compete  successfully  in 
athletics  because  of  smaller  physique  (though  he  is  often  tall 
for  his  chronological  age),  being  an  outsider  at  school  par- 
ties, and  not  being  able  to  write  as  well  as  his  class-mates 
because  his  motor  skills  are  not  in  line  with  his  age. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  his  class-mates  is  his  rela- 
tions with  the  dull-witted  bully  for  whom  he  is  often  a butt 
for  derision  and  physical  abuse. 

In  play  the  bright  child  likes  games  of  intellectual 
skill  and  is  usually  acquainted  with  a wider  range  of  games 
than  the  normal.  He  is  not  interested  in  aimless  playing;  he 
likes  complicated  and  highly  competitive  games  and  sports.  It 
is  usually  true  that  he  likes  out-door  sports  as  well  as  read- 
ing. Since  it  is  not  easy  to  find  companions  of  like  ability 
and  interests,  he  falls  back  on  solitary  and  sedentary  pur- 
suits. Skating  and  swimming  are  frequently  favorite  sports 
because  it  is  not  necessary  to  enjoy  them  in  a group.  His 
vocabulary  is  so  large  he  is  not  easily  understood  by  the  less 
gifted  who  think  him  a little  prig  for  his  big  words.  He  has 
a tendency  to  create  imaginary  playmates  which  is  probably  a 
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good  thing  as  it  helps  to  stabilize  him. 

On  the  whole  the  bright  child  is  more  easily  disciplined 
if  the  approach  can  be  made  to  seem  reasonable  to  him  and  the 
basis  for  correction  justifiable.  (He  is  at  home  with  ideas 
and  often  has  a keen  sense  of  fair  play  which  he  expects  of 
others.)  In  discussions  in  a class-room  or  elsewhere  he  is 
so  eager  to  talk,  tell  what  he  knows  and  ask  questions  to  in- 
crease his  knowledge,  that  he  is  likely  to  dominate  and  appear 
unruly.  He  tries  to  avoid  routine  drudgery,  such  as  learning 
the  multiplication  table,  and  penmanship.  Because  he  may  be 
superior  to  one  parent  (rarely  to  both),  he  will  try  to  direct, 
and  will  abhor  rigid  discipline  or  set  rules.  He  seizes  upon 
the  advantage  of  temper  tantrums  and  feigned  illness,  such  as 
headaches,  more  quickly  than  the  average  child  and  is  more' 
able  to  avoid  punishment  which,  experience  has  taught  him, 
invariably  follows  certain  acts.  Since  superior  children  have 
a normal  need  for  affection  and  a special  need  to  be  the  cen- 
ter of  attention,  the  best  methods  of  discipline  are  often  to 
ignore  or  ostracize. 

Bright  children  are  concerned  at  an  early  age  with  the 
meaning  of  life.  They  have  more  questions  about  birth  and 
death  and  their  individual  destinies.  At  an  early  age  they 
begin  to  think  about  selection  of  life-work.  Because  dull 
children  tend' to  drop  out  of  school  after  reacing  the  com- 
pulsory school  limit,  the  bright  ones  have  more  congenial 
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companions  in  senior  high  school.  Other  things  being  equal, 
they  are  adjusting  to  their  individual  problems  with  more 
success  year  by  year.  They  can  stand  stresses  and  strains 
better  than  their  intellectual  inferiors  but  this  is  no  reason 
for  putting  additional  strain  on  them. 

A special  study  of  five  thousand  children  found  that 
those  of  high  IQ,  who  present  behavior  problems  will  probably 
not  improve  greatly  until  the  age  of  twelve.  This  study 
pointed  out,  however,  that  "In  general,  the  influence  of  the 
age  and  intellectual  factors  on  children's  personality  and 
conduct  problems,  while  substantial,  is  not  high."1^ 

Next  to  the  home,  the  school  is  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  socializing  agent.  It  is  a child's  protracted 
experience  with  competitive  living  within  a group,  under 
direction.-*-1*' 

Failures  in  the  home  environment  may  be  expected  to  be 
repeated  when  the  child  enters  school.  The  primary  cause  of 
difficulty  is  inadequate  identification  with  parental  stand- 
ards. ^5  This  makes  it  difficult  to  identify  with  the  substi- 
tute-parent, the  teacher.  School  years  begin  before  the 
Oedipal  stage  is  completed  for  the  average  child.  Sibling 
rivalry  may  find  new  ways  of  expression  in  contact  with  school 
mates.  Teaching  on  the  primary  level  should  be  and  usually 
is  better  than  in  the  higher  grades,  but  it  can  never  be  too 

11  Luton  Ackerson,  Children's  Behavior  Problems, p.255* 

0/  ✓ 1 " ” 

14  J.  McV.  Hunt,  editor,  Personality  and  the  Behavior 
Disorders,  vol.  II,  p.  775 - 

15  Gordon  Hamilton,  Psychotherapy  in  Child  G-uldance , 


P.  131. 
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good  in  view  of  the  common  problems  in  personality  development 
for  children  of  that  age.  They  may  be  made  or  marred  by  their 
first  experience  with  authority  outside  the  home,  especially 
if  they  have  not  adjusted  to  it  within  the  home. 

The  personality  of  the  teacher  from  the  primary  grades 
upward  is  of  great  importance.  Little  things,  such  as  voice 
and  manner  of  dress,  make  a deep  impression  on  a child,  and 
if  he  is  superior  and  therefore  inclined  to  be  critical,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  teacher  who  is  below  standard.  Pro- 
gressive education  has  liberalized  the  rigid,  authoritative 
tone  of  class-rooms,  but  many  teachers  are  still  in  service 
who  demand  immediate  obedience,  punish  hastily  and  without 
cause,  and  in  other  ways  kill  the  spontaneous  interest  in 
learning  which  they  are  supposed  to  promote. 

The  gifted  child  has  a problem  especially  his  own  when 
his  teachers  are  obviously  less  bright  than  he.  They  cannot 
answer  his  questions  satisfactorily,  and  in  self-defense 
either  ignore  him,  or  chastize  him  for  his  curiosity.  Supe- 
rior children  usually  read  "too  much"  (if  that  is  understood 
to  mean  reading  at  the  expense  of  learning  how  to  get  along 
with  others,  or  to  an  extent  injurious  to  health),  but  they 
often  do  so  because  they  do  not  find  adults  sufficiently 
stimulating  and  must  turn  to  books  for  congenial  companion- 
ship. An  indirect  result  is  an  enrichment  of  their  fantasy 
life. 

The  premium  which  schools  often  put  on  conformity  and 
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compliance  makes  the  outstandingly  superior  child  feel  un- 
comfortably different.  No  wonder  that  he  works  so  far  below 
his  ability  if,  by  doing  so,  he  wins  the  friendship  of  the 
class. 

The  controversy  concerning  the  advisability  of  "special 
classes"  and  acceleration  still  goes  on,  with  the  middle-of- 
the-road  opinion  urging  an  enriched  program  for  the  individual 
child  without  removing  him  from  his  fellows  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  acceleration  in  the  higher  grades.  At  the  second- 
ary level  there  seems  to  be  less  reason  to  delay  actual  prepa- 
ration for  a career. 

"Poor  teaching  and  poor  teachers  handicap  the  development 
of  a child's  mentality  and  may  lead  to  undesirable  behavior.1^ 
The  gifted  child,  as  well  as  the  dullard,  needs  individual 
attention  which  too  large  classes  do  not  permit.  Schools  have 
failed  to  give  the  bright  child  enough  consideration,  perhaps 
because  it  was  felt  he  would  get  along  "somehow".  Teachers' 
Judgments  on  the  mental  ability  of  their  students  have  often 
been  proved  undependable.1 7 Like  parents  of  superior  chil- 
dren, they  tend  to  under-estimate  intellectual  qualities. 

When  they  learn  that  a child  has  ability  which  he  is  not 
using,  they  are  apt  to  call  him  "lazy"  without  trying  to  find 

16  Ira  Wile,  M.D.,  "The  Relation  of  Intelligence  to 
Behavior",  Merit al  Hygl ene , 10:71»  January,  1926. 

17  Let a Hollingworth,  Gifted  Children,  Their  Nature 
and  Nurture , p.  46. 
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out  why.  In  addition  to  disliking  and  trying  to  avoid  routine 

— arithmetic,  spelling,  and  punctuation  — the  bright  child 
is  often  careless  about  his  work  which  may  further  antagonize 
his  teachers.  His  penmanship  is  often  bad  and  this  detracts 

— in  the  teacher's  eyes,  too  much  — from  the  value  of  his 
written  work. 

Discipline  of  the  bright  boy  or  girl  who  presents  behav- 
ior problems  in  the  class-room  must  be  based  on  an  appeal  to 
his  superior" reasoning  ability,  naturally  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do.  Corporal  punishment  should  be  discontinued  at  an  early 
age  for  this  child  for  he  resents  it,  and  becomes  worse  rather 
than  better  behaved.  The  bravado  of  the  show-off  is  only  a 
cover-up  for  his  emotional  insecurity.  He  understands  quite 
well  how  little  he  knows  in  comparison  with  his  real  superi- 
ors. At  heart  the  bright  child  is  modest  and  unassuming  about 
his  own  abilities. 

Though  the  schools  are  often  accused  of  not  developing 
the  supposedly  latent  leadership  qualities  of  the  superior 
child,  it  should  be  remembered  that  if  the  span  of  difference 
is  too  great,  he  will  not  went  to  lead  and  the  duller  chil- 
dren will  not  want  his  leadership.  It  is  believed  that  a 
difference  of  thirty  points  in  IQ  is  sufficient  to  create 
this  problem.12*  This  holds  true  at  all  points  for  the  child 
with  an  IQ  of  190  is  not  popular  with  the  child  whose  IQ  is 
160. 


IS  Leta  Hollingworth,  o£.  cit . . p.  131. 
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Truancy,  a frequent  problem  among  superior  children  with 
aggressive  trends,  can  best  be  handled  by  the  school  if  the 
basic  anxiety  which  led  to  the  absence  is  understood,  if  the 
school  can  be  made  a more  friendly  place  with  less  forbidding 
aspects  and  techniques  and  if  the  aggressive  offender  can  be 
helped  to  use  authority  as  a support  rather  than  fight  it  as 
an  evil. 

To  recapitulate  these  theories  concerning  aggression, 
intelligence,  the  special  problems  of  gifted  children  and  the 
importance  of  a helpful  educational  approach: 

Aggression  results  from  frustration  and  fear  and  may  take 
both  active  and  passive  forms.  Aggression  in  the  gifted  child 
is  somewhat  less  likely  to  lead  him  into  open  conflict  with 
the  law  for  he  is  more  shrewd  in  evaluating  consequences. 

When  the  environment  is  full  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions, 
the  child,  a natural  Individualist,  acts  in  a retaliatory 
manner.  Disciplinary  methods,  if  effectual,  must  appeal  to 
his  reason  and  corporal  punishment  will  prove  inadequate  in 
his  case  at  an  early  age. 

The  given  definitions  of  intelligence  stressed  its  volun- 
tary, social  aspects.  High  intelligence  cannot  assure  good 
behavior  but  it  is  an  asset. 

Superior  children  are  easily  bored  by  the  usual  school 
program,  do  poqrly  in  routine  work,  like  to  be  the  center  of 
attention,  and  prefer  older  children  as  companions.  If  they 
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enter  school  with  aggressive  tendencies,  school  life  with  its 


emphasis  on  conformity  exaggerates  their  problems.  They  need 
individualized  attention. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
BACKGROUND  OF  GROUP 

Before  attempting  to  record  and  evaluate  the  individual 
case  records,  some  information  about  the  group  as  a whole  is 
desirable . 

Age  The  ages  ranged  from  four  to  fifteen,  with  the  mean 
at  nine.  Five  of  the  children  were  five  years  old  or  younger, 
but  three  of  the  five  were  in  kindergarten  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  the  effects  of  public  schooling  which  is  under  study 
here  as  an  important  social  conditioning. 

Sex  Only  six  of  the  twenty  children  were  girls,  with 
the  lowest  age  limit  at  six  years  and  the  mean  at  ten.  In  its 
limited  way,  this  bears  out  the  theory  advanced  from  other 
studies  to  the  effect  that  girls  are  less  likely  to  run  coun- 
ter to  prescribed  behavior  and  will  work  out  their  frustra- 
tions in  other  ways  which  are  less  aggressive  than  those 
followed  by  boys. 

Ordinal  Position  Two  of  these  children  had  no  siblings. 
In  one  case,  the  existence  of  siblings  was  a mere  matter  of 
history,  important  enough  indirectly  but  not  of  the  usual 
significance  because  the  child  did  not  live  with  any  one  of 
the  other  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  mother.  In  three 
situations  older  siblings  lived  outside  the  home  and  in  one 
instance,  the  sibling  who  was  younger  was  a step-brother. 

Nine  of  these  children  were  older  than  siblings  living  in  the 
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home.  The  others  occupied  positions  in  the  middle,  with  older 
and  younger  siblings.  In  two  instances,  the  older  sibling  was 
as  much  as  fourteen  years  older. 

Sibling  Rivalry  This  was  encountered  nine  times.  In 
addition,  three  children  apparently  on  good  terms  with  their 
siblings  had  difficulty  getting  along  with  other  children, 
which  migjit  be  considered  a displacement  of  feeling.  In  three 
of  the  nine  cases  of  overt  rivalry,  the  parents  gave  good 
cause  by  showing  open  preference  for  one  of  the  siblings. 

is  The  child  with  the  highest  IQ  was  a boy  of  nine  who 
scored  l6k.  The  lowest  was  a boy  of  fourteen  with  an  IQ  of 
121.  The  mean  score  was  131  for  both  boys  and  girls  considered 
as  a group.  This  is  in  line  with  the  opinion  of  many  psycho- 
logists who  consider  an  IQ  of  130  sufficiently  far  from  the 
highest  normal  limit  of  110  to  distinguish  a really  superior 
mind.  The  IQ  of  the  six  girls  ranged  from  121  to  131,  with  a 
cluster  of  IQ's  at  130. 

Religion  There  was  a predominance  of  Catholics  among 
the  group,  eleven  in  all.  In  one  record  the  religion  was  not 
stated.  Among  the  other  eight  there  were  six  Protestants  of 
various  denominations  and  two  Hebrews.  From  this  one  study, 
so  limited  in  scope,  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  regarding 
the  importance  of  the  religious  factor. 

National  Backgrounds  The  statistics  are  as  follows: 

All  the  children  were  native-born  Americans,  but  their  ances- 
try was  varied,  and  in  some  individual  instances,  represented 
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more  than  one  national  strain.  Seventeen  of  the  fathers  were 
American  born,  with  American,  Polish,  Russian,  Scotch,  Jewish, 
French  Canadian,  Irish,  English  and  Swedish  ancestors.  Of  the 
mothers,  fifteen  were  American -born,  with  the  same  national 
backgrounds  as  the  fathers  (Irish  predominating).  The  coun- 
tries of  origin  of  the  foreign-bom  parents  of  these  children 
were:  fathers,  Portugal  and  Canada;  mothers,  Canada  and 

Hungary.  There  was  no  information  in  the  records  about  na- 
tionality on  one  father  and  one  mother.  The  mixed  marriages 
were  in  the  minority.  The  Portuguese  father  was  married  to  a 
native-born  woman  of  Irish  descent,  and  an  American-born  Jew 
was  married  to  a Polish-born  Jewess  — in  the  latter  case  the 
country  of  birth  mi git  be  considered  irrelevant. 

School  Grades  The  period  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
9th  grade  is  covered,  and  not  counting  the  kindergarten,  the 
mean  grade  was  the  $th.  An  equal  amount  of  information  was 
not  obtainable  about  scholarship  (in  one  record  it  was  totally 
lacking),  but  it  was  sufficiently  poor  to  be  noted  in  seven 
cases,  and  in  four  other  cases  the  child  had  difficulty  with 
one  subject  or  his  attitude  stood  in  the  way  of  good  perform- 
ance. Three  children  were  "doing  well"  or  getting  A's  and  B's. 
Not  one  of  these  superior  children  was  doing  outstanding  work, 
commensurate  with  his  ability.  Ten  of  the  sixteen  known  to  be 
doing  poor  work  presented  conduct  problems  which  naturally 
interfered  with  obtaining  good  marks.  The  single  subject  of 
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difficulty  was  arithmetic. 


Compound  Families  In  the  homes  of  seven  children  there 
were  others  outside  the  immediate  family.  In  two  households 
these  people  were  no  relation  to  either  father  or  mother;  one 
was  a man  boarder,  the  other  was  a landlady.  In  two  house- 
holds where  elderly  relatives  lived  with  the  family,  there  was 
a considerable  degree  of  friction  among  the  adults,  which  was 
also  true  in  two  households  where  the  mothers  could  not  get 
along  with  the  paternal  grandfather  or  the  maternal  grand- 
mother. In  the  remaining  family,  which  included  a maternal 
aunt  of  twenty-four,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  or 
not  she  made  a harmonious  addition.  The  over-all  picture  pre- 
sents a tremendous  degree  of  friction  in  the  compound  house- 
hold, a situation  which  might  well  be  expected  to  arouse 
anxieties  in  the  children. 

Birth  Data  Since  birth  itself  has  been  said  to  have 
repercussive  influence  on  the  formation  of  character,  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  facts  surrounding  the  birth  of  these 
twenty  children.  On  four  information  was  lacking;  nine  had 
full-term  normal  births,  two  were  delivered  by  Caesarian  sec- 
tion at  full  term,  three  were  delivered  by  instruments  at  full 
term,  and  two  by  induced  labor  before  the  expected  date  of 
birth.  However  interesting  the  hypothesis  that  the  manner  of 
birth  is  significant,  other  factors  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  such  as  the  mother's  attitude  toward  preg- 
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nancy  and  labor,  and  her  subsequent  handling  of  the  child. 


Early  Feeding  Methods  Data  on  this  subject  are  included 
because  they  have  bearing  on  the  formation  of  character  traits. 
Seven  of  the  twenty  children  were  fed  by  formula  from  birth, 
and  five  were  breast-fed  for  from  four  weeks  to  six  months. 
Four  were  breast-fed  for  more  than  six  months  but  less  than 
eleven  and  about  the  remaining  four  there  is  no  information 
in  the  records.  There  is,  unfortunately,  nothing  to  show 
whether  or  not  these  children,  lacking  in  varying  degrees  the 
benefits  of  the  breast-feeding  method,  had  compensatory  treat- 
ment through  solicitous  handling  at  feeding  time.  Four  chil- 
dren exhibited  the  problem  of  food  capriciousness  at  the  time 
they  were  known  to  clinic . 

Toilet  Training  This  early  experience  in  socialization 
is  often  the  source  of  aggressive  behavior.  It  was  initiated 
"early"  (words  of  parents),  or  stated  specifically  to  have 
begun  anywhere  from  three  weeks  to  two  and  a half  months  for 
nine  children.  It  appears  to  have  been  completed  at  two  years 
on  the  average  but  three  children  later  gave  trouble  in  this 
respect  in  ages  ranging  from  three  to  seven  years.  Three  were 
breast-fed  more  than  six  months,  but  subjected  to  toilet 
training  as  early  as  three  weeks  or  within  a year.  Data  are 
completely  lacking  in  four  records. 

Taking  early  feeding  methods  and  toilet  training  to- 
gether, half  of  these  twenty  children  suffered  from  some  form 
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of  rejection  while  they  were  infant s.^  The  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances do  not,  for  the  child,  alter  the  situation,  for 
the  emotional  trauma  will  be  felt  from  impersonal  feeding 
methods  or  too  early  and  too  rigid  toilet  training.  The  boy 
who  was  born  in  a tuberculosis  sanatorium  could  not,  of 
course,  be  nursed  by  his  mother  but  the  care  given  in  another 
hospital  could  in  no  way  compensate  for  the  loss  of  her  per- 
sonal attention  and  warmth  of  feeling. 

Illnesses  and  Accidents  Three  children  had  no  "chil- 
dren1 s diseases"  and  suffered  no  accidents  and  underwent  no 
operations  during  their  early  years.  There  is  no  information 
on  these  points  about  one  child,  but  the  other  sixteen  had 
the  usual  diseases  of  childhood  (measles,  mumps,  chicken-pox, 
and  whooping  ccugh) , and  in  addition  there  is  found  bronchial 
pneumonia,  asthma,  "glands",  tonsillectomies,  minor  and  major 
fractures,  hernia,  lacerations  and  contusions,  mastoiditis 
and  streptococcus  throat.  All  these  misfortunes  befell  them 
before  they  yjere  six  years  old.  The  records  do  not  show  what 
kind  of  care  was  given  them  when  they  were  ill  but  there  is  a 
strong  chance  as  other  studies  have  shown  that  either  too 
little  or  too  much  attention  at  those  times  contributed  to 
their  future  aggressive  behavior.  This  study  can  do  no  more 


1 This  is  based  on  minimum  figures:  seven  formula- 

fed,  three  others  toilet  trained  (allegedly)  in  early  months. 
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than  show  that  illness  was  a frequent  and  common  experience. 


Marital  Situation  In  regard  to  the  marital  situation  in 
each  child's  home,  the  following  facts  have  been  tabulated. 

In  eleven  of  the  eighteen  households  where  father  and  mother 
lived  together,  good  relationships  seem  to  have  obtained. 

This  is  based  on  what  social  workers  and  psychiatrist  observed 
and  what  parents  said  about  their  marriages.  Friction  may 
have  existed  but  if  so,  it  was  concealed.  The  fact  that  it 
was  concealed  or  minimized  may  be  interpreted  favorably  for 
the  parents,  for  it  reflects  some  degree  of  responsibility 
about  placing  the  child's  happiness  above  their  own. 

One  mother  was  a widow  whose  husband  had  died  when  the 
child  known  to  clinic  was  not  quite  two  years  old.  In  one 
record  there  Is  no  information  to  indicate  whether  or  not  the 
parents  got  along  amicably  with  each  other,  but  since  nothing 
was  said  to  the  contrary,  it  might  be  assumed  there  was  no 
t rouble. 

The  form  of  aggressiveness  displayed  by  the  seven  chil- 
dren in  whose  homes  there  was  considerable  marital  discord 
differs  in  no  way  from  that  of  children  growing  up  in  more 
harmonious  settings.  These  children,  however,  were  subjected 
to  one  more  hazard  in  resolving  their  own  conflicts;  they 
lacked  the  whole-hearted  interest  of  both  male  and  female 
parent . 

Three  of  the  children  were  illegitimate  and  two  legiti- 
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matized  by  marriage  of  parents  before  their  births.  One  ille- 
gitimate child  was  legally  adopted  by  her  mother's  husband. 

Economic  Situation  Financial  stress  is  important  in 
this  analysis  because  of  the  direct  bearing  on  the  frustration 
and  tension  among  adults  which  may  create  similar  feelings  in 
the  child.  This  does  not  imply  that  parents  in  an  obviously 
11  comfortable 11  home,  as  described  in  social  case  records,  do 
not  have  their  financial  worries,  nor  that  such  cannot  be  as 
acute  as  if  the  parents  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  In  support 
of  this  statement  might  be  cited  the  boy's  parents  who  were 
probably  the  most  well-to-do  of  the  entire  group.  Their  over- 
concern  with  business  made  them  neglectful  of  their  son's  emo- 
tional needs.  Th3s  boy  who  so  craved  their  love,  was  adopting 
their  excessive  interest  in  money,  and  one  of  the  few  bonds 
with  his  father  was  a joint  interest  in  coin  collecting. 

The  total  figure  shows  sixteen  homes  where  the  economic 
situation  was  considered  at  least  good;  two  of  them  were  con- 
sidered excellent . One  mother  was  receiving  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  and  in  the  other  three  families,  the  income  was  low 
and  irregular.  These  findings  happen  to  be  in  agreement  with 
other  studies  which  show  that,  on  the  whole,  superior  children 
come  from  homes  definitely  above  the  marginal  income  level. 
There  is  more  in  the  comfortable  home  to  stimulate  the  curi- 
osity of  the  ypung  child,  and  his  imagination  is  further  devel- 
oped  by  the  varied  interests  and  activities  of  his  parents  and 
their  associates. 
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Education  of  Parents  Information  on  the  education  of 
parents  is  lacking  in  six  records.  Of  the  remaining  twenty- 
eight  individuals,  there  are  no  data  concerning  three  fathers 
and  two  mothers.  The  balance  is  distributed  as  follows:  two 

fathers  and  two  mothers  had  no  education  beyond  grammar  school, 
four  fathers  and  eight  mothers  no  education  beyond  high  school, 
and  five  fathers  and  two  mothers  had  college  or  advanced  train- 
ing of  some  other  kind  beyond  high  school.  On  the  whole,  most 
of  the  parent's  had  high  school  education  and  twenty-five  per 
cent,  something  better.  Only  two  professions  were  represented 
among  the  fathers,  one  was  a teacher  and  another  a librarian. 
Two  mothers  had  had  nurse's  training  and  one  was  a substitute 
teacher. 

To  summarize  the  findings  on  the  background  of  the  entire 
group  of  twenty  children: 

The  age  range  was  from  four  to  fifteen,  with  the  mean  at 
nine.  Six  of  the  twenty  children  were  girls.  IQ's  clustered 
at  131.  Catholics  outnumbered  all  other  religions.  All  the 
children  were  native-born  as  was  the  majority  of  their  parents 
who  were  of  various  ancestral  strains,  the  Irish  predominating 
for  the  mothers.  The  mean  school  grade  was  the  5 th.  Not  even 
one  of  the  fifteen  children  in  graded  school  was  working  up  to 
capacity,  seven  were  doing  notably  poor  work  and  ten  presented 
conduct  problems.  Half  the  group  suffered  in  some  degree  from 

the  generally  accepted  forms  of  rejection  in  the  feeding  and 
toilet  training  areas.  Most  of  the  children  had  the  usual 
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diseases  of  childhood  plus  a considerable  number  of  other  ill- 
nesses. Ordinal  position  was  so  varied  as  to  be  considered  of 
negligible  importance.  Sibling  rivalry,  or  a substitue  ex- 
pression of  it,  was  found  in  twelve  instances.  In  the  seven 
compound  families  there  was  an  unusual  degree  of  friction  among 
the  adults.  The  economic  situation  was  generally  good,  and  the 
marital  situation  reportedly  harmonious  except  in  seven  cases. 
Most  of  the  parents  had  at  least  a high  school  education. 
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CHAPTER  V 


PRESENTATION  OF  EIGHT  CASES 
ACCORDING  TO  CLASSIFICATION 

From  the  material  presently  available,  no  one  can  declare 
with  exactitude  the  chief  problems  of  the  aggressive  and  in- 
telligent child,  but  the  following  categories  form  a basis  for 
study . 

1.  Disciplinary  methods , rigid,  lax,  or  inconsistent  in 
home  or  school. 

2.  Sibling  rivalry,  expressed  in  jealousy,  teasing,  and 
physical  abuse. 

3.  Domestic  friction,  quarreling  among  the  adults  in  the 
household. 

4.  School  Influences , as  reflected  in  conduct  and  schol- 
arship . 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  individual  cases  presented 
illustrate  much  more  than  is  indicated  by  the  category  to 
which  assigned.  To  clarify  this  problem,  the  writer  wishes  to 
point  out  that  the  categories  are  an  over- simplification  of  the 
areas  of  difficulty.  The  underlying  motif  seems  to  be  parental 
attitudes. 

Disciplinary  methods 
The  Case  of  Dorothy 

Dorothy  was  nine  and  a half  when  brought  to  clinic  by 
her  mother^ who  was  seeking  advice  on  how  best  to  deal 
with  her  daughter's  temper  tantrums.  Dorothy  was  an 
only  child  and  illegitimate.  Her  step-father  planned 
to  adopt  her  but  the  proceedings  were  not  completed 
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during  clinic  contact.  Her  real  father,  a married  man, 
had  acknowledged  paternity  and  contributed  to  her  support 
in  the  past.  The  step-father  was  employed  but  away  from 
home  a good  deal  and  the  mother  and  child  lived  with  the 
maternal  grandfather  and  the  maternal  great-aunt.  The 
home'  was  described  as  simply  furnished  and  the  economic 
situation  as  fair.  There  is  no  information  about  the 
step-father's  education  but  the  mother  was  a graduate 
nurse . 

Dorothy  was  charged  by  her  mother  and  school  teacher 
with  the  following  misbehavior:  kicking  and  screaming 

when  thwarted,  "not  being  interested  in  anything," 
bossiness  with  other  children  and  inability  to  get 
along  with  them,  rejecting  her  mother  with  such  state- 
ments as  "I  hate  you,"  refusing  to  go  to  school,  putting 
her  foot  through  a window,  kicking  a large  hole  in  the 
wall,  and  hitting  her  mother  in  the  eye.  Later  she 
sometimes  refused  to  come  to  clinic,  claiming  her  mother 
was  "imposing"  psychiatric  help. 

Dorothy  was  in  the  grade  vhere  she  was  doing  only 
average  work.  Her  teacher  was  over-concerned  with  the 
gossip  about  the  child's  illegitimate  birth.  The  social 
worker  had  considerable  contact  with  her  and  found  a 
punitive,  domineering  woman,  insensitive  to  Dorothy's 
feelings.  The  teacher  did  not  rate  Dorothy  as  a bright 
child. 

The  maternal  grandfather  interfered  in  discipline, 
nagged  Dorothy  and  frequently  asked  her,  "Who  are  you, 
anyway?"  He  tried  to  have  full  authority  over  her, 
but  when  successful  would  often  reverse  his  position. 

In  order  to  get  Dorothy  to  go  to  school  her  mother 
offered  rewards.  When  Dorothy  struck  her  mother,  the 
latter  would  often  strike  back.  Dorothy  was  fond  of 
her  step-father  but  also  jealous  of  him  and  when  he 
was  home,  her  conduct  was  worse.  The  discipline  adminis- 
tered by  the  household  group  as  a whole  is  described  in 
the  record  as  inconsistent.  To  complicate  the  situation 
still  further,  the  maternal  great-aunt  insisted  upon 
being  called  "Mummy"  so  Dorothy  found  herself  with  two 
fathers  and  two  mothers.  Previous  to  her  mother's 
marriage,  Dorothy  had  been  boarded  with  a woman  des- 
cribed as  "fussy".  The  child  complained  to  the  psy- 
chiatrist that  she  did  not  like  having  three  sets  of 
parents. 

Dorothy  was  concerned  about  the  mystery  concerning 
her  birth  and  one  day  her  mother  told  her  she  was  il- 
legitimate^ She  later  asked  to  see  her  birth  certifi- 
cate and  the  clinic  approved  her  mother  showing  it  to 
her.  She  refused  to  believe  her  step-father  was  not 
her  real  father  and  disliked  using  the  latter's  name. 
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The  psychologist  in  clinic  found  Dorothy  had  an  IQ, 
of  131  with  superior  reasoning  ability.  She  did  well 
in  the  language  tests  because  she  was  interested  and 
poorly  in  arithmetic  far  the  opposite  reason..  Her 
initiative  was  good  but  she  had  little  drive  for 
achievement.  She  was  able  to  see  her  own  weaknesses 
and  strengths.  During  the  test  she  was  cooperative 
but  restless. 

The  family  was  soon  to  move  to  another  state  and 
the  clinic  recommended  that  psychiatric  guidance  be 
continued  inasmuch  as  the  adjustment  to  new  surround- 
ings would  probably  prove  difficult.  The  record  states 
that  Dorothy  did  adjust  well  in  the  new  home  (according 
to  letter  from  mother),  but  the  family  soon  returned  to 
Massachusett  s. 

Dorothy's  mother  had  not  thought  through  the  implications 
of  the  illegitimate  status  and  allowed  complications  to  arise 
which  could  have  been  avoided,  or  handled  more  sympathetically 
As  the  child  rebelled  obstreperously  against  the  anomalous 
position  in  which  she  found  herself,  so  the  mother,  torn  by 
her  own  conflicts,  could  not  be  a helping  person.  In  addition 
the  mother's  loyalty  was  divided  between  the  maternal  grand- 
father and  Dorothy;  she  failed  to  defend  the  child  against  the 
intolerance  and  hostility  of  the  grandparent.  Instead  of 
appreciating  the  probable  cause  of  Dorothy's  dislike  of  school 
(the  name  problem  and  the  teacher' 3 pettiness)  she  tried  to 
bribe  Dorothy  to  accept  the  situation.  She  wanted  to  make  a 
success  of  her  marriage  but  failed  to  use  constructively 
Dorothy's  affection  for  the  step-father.  ' She  treated  Dorothy 
as  an  adult  and  competed  with  her  in  physical  combat  and  in 
winning  the  love  of  the  maternal  grandfather  and  the  step- 
father. She  could  not  decide  what  to  expect  of  Dorothy  and 
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the  resulting  confusion  in  discipline  further  intensified  the 
existing  hostility  between  mother  and  daughter. 

The  Case  of  Joseph 

Joseph  was  five  and  a half  when  brought  to  clinic  by 
his  mother  whose  chief  complaint  about  him  was  his  "un- 
manageableness"  and  food  capriciousness.  He  had  one 
sibling,  a sister,  Helen,  fifteen  years  older  than  him- 
self who  was  attending  college.  Also  in  the  household 
were  the  maternal  great-grandmother  and  the  maternal 
great-aunt,  both  of  whom  were  elderly,  quarrelsome, 
and  dominating.  The  aunt  was  always  at  odds  with 
Joseph's  father  which  made  him  irritable  with  others 
in  the  family.  The  economic  situation  was  reported 
to  be  very  good. 

As  the  parents  had  not  planned  on  having  another 
child,  Joseph's  advent  was  not  anticipated  with 
pleasure.  He  was  a full-term  Caesarian  baby,  partly 
breast-fed  and  weaned  at  six  months  "without  diffi- 
culty." Toilet  training  was  established  by  the  time 
he  was  two . 

There  was  an  especially  strong  tie  between  the 
father  and  Helen  but  Sundays  the  father  divided  his 
time  between  both  children. 

The  mother  was  inconsistent  in  her  discipline  but 
hampered  by  the  interference  of  everyone  else  in  the 
household,  including  the  twenty-year  old  daughter  who 
sometimes  lectured  her,  in  the  presence  of  Joseph, 
about  psychological  principles  involved  in  bringing 
up  a child.  In  dealing  with  Joseph  everyone  in  the 
household  swung  from  over-indulgence  to  over- strict- 
ness, and  constantly  criticized  him  for  trifles.  When 
he  dawdled  at  meals,  his  mother  tried  taking  the  food 
aw'ay,  telling  stories,  and  threatening  with  a switch. 

He  never  obeyed  as  promptly  as  the  mother  desired. 

Before  her  marriage,  the  mother's  ambitions  for 
a career  had  been  opposed  by  her  parents  and  in  like 
manner  Helen's  professional  aims  were  being  thwarted 
by  the  father. 

Joseph's  IQ  was  determined  to  be  123,  with  language 
and  memory  exceptionally  advanced.  There  was  a notice- 
able blocking  in  speech  and  the  clinic  workers  noticed 
Helen  had  a slight  stammer. 

The  mother  discontinued  clinic  treatment  because  of 
alleged  (war-time)  gasoline  shortage  but  this  in  no 
way  prevented  her  from  doing  many  other  things  with 
her  car. 
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The  five  adults  in  this  household  expected  prompt  obedi- 
ence of  this  small  boy  who  was  naturally  confused  by  their 
occasional  indulgences.  He  may  well  have  felt  rejected  by  his 
father  who  seemed  to  prefer  the  companionship  of  the  sibling. 
Helen's  interference  in  discipline  threw  her  into  direct  com- 
petition with  the  mother,  a situation  too  difficult  for  Joseph 
to  understand.  Both  women  were  too  preoccupied  with  their  ego 
failures  to  be  able  to  offer  the  warmth  Joseph  needed.  This 
boy's  aggressiveness  may  seem  within  normal  limits  but  in  a 
family  of  adults  so  emotionally  insecure  themselves  and  there- 
fore so  demanding  of  perfection  in  others,  their  attitudes 
would  magnify  his  misdemeanors  and  stand  in  the  way  of  correc- 
tion. He  would  continue  to  be  victimized  until  at  least  one  of 
them  reached  sufficient  emotional  maturity  to  see  and  meet  his 
needs.  It  is  significant  that  the  reason  given  for  discontin- 
uing clinic  treatment  was  a rationalization. 

Summarizing  statement  on  disciplinary  problems: 

No  one  central  authority  in  discipline  was  established 
for  either  of  these  two  children.  When  it  seemed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  one  member  of  the  family,  it  was  too  inconsistent  to 
be  helpful.  Emotional  Immaturity  of  adults  prevents  their 
recognition  of  needs  of  children. 

Sibling  Rivalry 
The  Case  of  Charles 

✓ 

Charles  was  brought  to  clinic  by  his  mother  shortly 
after  he  had  been  placed  on  probation  for  breaking, 
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entering,  and  stealing.  The  other  boys  involved  in  the 
escapade  had  been  sent  to  reform  school.  The  mother  had 
previously  sought  clinic  advice  in  regard  to  pre-voca- 
tional  plans  for  Charles'  sister,  Margaret,  a spastic. 
The  family  consisted  of  the  parents  and  four  children: 
Anne,  three  years  older  than  Charles,  Margaret,  a year 
younger,  and  Robert,  four  years  younger.  Both  parents 
were  of  limited  education,  but  the  mother  had  encouraged 
the  father  to  take  a civil  service  course  which  prepared 
him  for  a Federal  position  which  paid  well  enough  for 
them  to  live  very  comfortably.  The  home  was  situated 
in  a small  town  not  too  easily  reached  from  any  large 
city. 

Charles,  then  nearly  thirteen,  was  in  the  2>th  grade 
which  he  was  repeating.  It  was  May  at  the  time  of  re- 
ferral and  throughout  the  year  Charles  had  been  receiv- 
ing D's.  'His  aggressiveness  in  school  was  expressed  in 
truanting  and  in  total  lack  of  interest  in  his  studies. 
The  record  states  that  he  feared  being  called  teacher's 
pet  and  therefore  did  poor  work. 

In  addition  to  the  aggressive  behavior  noted  above, 
Charles  was  inclined  to  temper  tantrums,  was  destructive 
of  his  own  possessions  and  deliberately  (?)  soiled  him- 
self in  school  when  refused  permission  to  leave  the  room 
He  was  a Boy  Scout  but  did  not  get  along  well  with  the 
other  Scouts  (no  details  given).  Both  Charles  and  his 
parents  did  not  feel  he  was  getting  a "square  deal" 
either  in  school  or  from  the  neighbors  who  often  com- 
plained of  his  conduct. 

At  home  Charles  did  not  get  along  with  his  siblings. 

He  was  jealous  of  Anne  and  teased  Robert.  There  is  no 
information  about  his  attitude  toward  the  crippled 
sister. 

Charles  withdrew  from  the  football  team  in  a huff. 

In  the  summer  vacation  he  quickly  gave  up  a gravel-pit 
job  because  he  "could  not  take  bossing."  Because  his 
ability  in  drawing  was  well  above  average  (the  school 
reported  he  did  nothing  else),  the  social  worker  tried 
to  interest  him  in  art  classes  in  Boston  but  he  did  not 
respond. 

When  Charles  was  younger,  the  parents  had  been  indul- 
gent with  him.  They  did  not  believe  in  corporal  punish- 
ment but  occasionally  resorted  to  it.  On  the  whole  they 
agreed  with  each  other  as  to  need  and  form  of  punishment 
The  mother  nagged  him  constantly. 

In  the  psychological  test  Charles  displayed  superior 
ability  in  vocabulary,  understanding,  concentration, 
psycho -mot err  control  and  reasoning.  His  arithmetic 
was  poor  largely  because  of  carelessness.  He  said 
frankly  that  he  preferred  manual  work.  In  a re- test 
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by  another  method,  he  rated  low  in  comprehension  of 
common  sense  items. 

The  shift  from  indulgent  to  stricter  methods  of  discipline 
probably  found  Charles  unprepared.  Little  had  been  done  to 
give  him  a sense  of  responsibility  for  his  own  judgments. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  record  contains  no  out- spoken  resent- 
ment toward  Margaret,  Charles  may  be  presumed  to  have  felt  some 
shame  about  her  appearance  and  limitations  and  some  guilt  about 
his  feelings  toward  her.  He  could  not  fail  to  be  aware  that 
his  mother  showed  more  interest  in  the  crippled  child  than  she 
felt  in  him.  He  was  much  too  old  physically  and  mentally  for 
corporal  punishment  to  be  effective;  it  could  serve  only  to 
increase  his  feelings  of  being  discriminated  against.  The 
small  town  in  which  the  family  lived  offered  none  of  the  cul- 
tural or  recreational  opportunities  from  which  Charles  could 
have  benefitted.  Lacking  guidance  and  suitable  outlets  for 
even  a normal  amount  of  aggression,  Charles  released  his  frus- 
trated feelings  on  those  nearest  him. 

The  Case  of  Paul 

Paul,  now  eleven,  was  first  known  to  the  Child  Guidance 
Clinic  when  his  excessive  howling,  annoying  to  other  young 
patients  in  a sanatorium  for  children,  merited  diagnostic 
services.  Again  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  referred  by 
a hospital  because  his  mother  could  not  cope  with  his 
temper  tantrums.  The  19^7  referral  was  made  by  a social 
agency  which  reported  he  had  been  expelled  from  a paro- 
chial school  for  “mob  violence"  and  truanting. 

Paul's  handsome,  angelic  appearance  belies  the  long 
list  of  aggressive  acts:  chasing  children  with  a knife, 

cracking  his  mother's  ribs  with  a snow-ball,  throwing 
shoes  at  her  and  spitting  in  her  face,  throwing  pounds 
of  sugar  on  the  floor  and  mixing  with  a dozen  eggs, 
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pumraeling  and  being  excessively  mean  to  his  feeble- 
minded brother,  being  demanding,  destroying  his  clothes 
and  furniture,  etc.,  etc. 

The  mother’s  first  marriage  ended  in  divorce.  Her 
second  husband,  Paul’s  father,  was  alcoholic  and  re- 
fused medical  treatment  for  tuberculosis  which  even- 
tually brought  about  his  death  when  Paul  was  nearly 
two  years  old.  The  one  sibling,'  Herbert,  now  sixteen, 
is  an  inmate  in  a school  for  the  feeble-minded  which 
is  some  distance  from  the  home  maintained  by  the 
mother  for  herself  and  Paul  on  relief  granted  by  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children.  The  neighborhood  is  poor  and 
a recognized  center  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Herbert  was  sent  away  three  years  ago  and  even  since 
then  the  mother  has  given  free  rein  to  her  preference 
for  him,  resulting  in  rejection  of  Paul  and  blindness 
to  his  urgent  needs  for  love  and  a reasonable  kind  of 
discipline.  Most  of  the  altercations  which  take  place 
at  the  present  time  center  around  Paul’s  extreme  jeal- 
ousy of  Herbert.  Whenever  the  mother  goes  to  see  Her- 
bert or  sends  him  presents,  Paul  is  thrown  into  a 
frenzy.  This  year  he  could  not  accept  the  offer  of 
an  entire  summer  at  camp  because  he  was  afraid  his 
mother  would  again  take  Herbert  home  cn  a "vacation" 
and  Herbert  would  then  have  his  mother’s  undivided 
attention. 

Because  Paul’s  mother  was  a patient  in  a tubercu- 
losis sanatorium  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  he  was 
necessarily  separated  from  her  and  given  care  in  a 
general  hospital.  His  early  life  was  a series  of 
placements  in  foster-homes  owing  to  exacerbations 
in  his  mother's  illness.  Seven  times  before  he  was 
nine  years  old  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  boarded, 
either  in  an  orphanage- type  home  or  with  a foster- 
family.  All  placements  were  traumatic  to  Paul;  in 
all  of  them  he  exhibited  the  same  aggressive  reaction, 
temper  tantrums. 

The  mother's  up-bringing  was  conducted  along  very 
rigid  lines  by  the  widowed  maternal  grandmother  who 
is  still  living  and  exerts  an  influence  over  Paul's 
mother.  "Authority"  was  the  key  word,  and  perfect 
obedience  expected.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Paul's  mother  to  deal  less  severely  with  him  re- 
activates former  differences  of  opinion  and  continues 
the  estrangement  about  which  Paul's  mother  feels  con- 
siderable guilt. 

The  mother,  who  is  only  of  average  intelligence, 
and  frail  physically,  seeks  clinic  help  fearful  of 
what  Paul  may  do  to  her  if  his  self-control  is  not 
better  developed.  She  also  lives  in  dread  that  his 
anti-social  behavior  will  land  him  in  court. 
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In  the  recent  past  the  mother  was  hospitalized  because 
of  apparent  paralysis.  The  diagnosis  was  conversion  hys- 
teria and  she  accepted  referral  to  a psychiatric  clinic 
for  adults.  This  illness  was  interpreted  by  Paul  as  some- 
thing concocted  by  his  mother  and  clinic  workers  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  home.  Since  that  time, 
however,  he  has  behaved  better  at  home,  being  more  help- 
ful and  less  abusive  verbally. 

Paul  does  not  work  to  maximum  capacity  in  school  but 
because  his  IQ  was  high  (132),  some  consideration  was 
given  the  possibility  of  his  transferring  to  Boston 
Latin.  After  some  deliberation,  the  consensus  of  both 
clinic  workers  and  school  teachers  was  that  Paul,  because 
of  his  continuing  emotional  disturbances,  was  not  quite 
ready  for  added  pressures  in  the  educational  area.  'While 
Paul's  gains  in  both  the  social  and  the  scholastic  sphere 
are  important,  he  has  not  yet  come  to  terms  with  his  in- 
ordinate jealousy  of  Herbert.  His  teacher  (194-7-19^)  and 
his  Boy  Scout  leader  have  been  appraised  by  two  social 
workers  as  more  than  equal  to  the  role  of  substitute- 
parents,  both  exercising  authority  with  considerable 
warmth  and  understanding. 

As  a result  of  social  work  with  Paul's  mother,  this 
woman  has  achieved  some  success  in  ways  which  should 
ultimately  help  Paul.  She  has  become  critical  of  the 
severe  methods  of  discipline  under  which  she  was  reared 
and  die  is  interested  in  finding  some  solution  of  her 
own  problems. 

Discipline  (mostly  the  denying  of  privileges)  has  been 
accompanied  by  nagging  and  shouting,  but  on  both  sides 
there  still  exists  a warm,  dependent  feeling,  possibly 
more  evident  on  the  boy's  side  than  his  mother's. 

The  Stanf ord-Binet  test  which  resulted  in  an  IQ  of  132, 
was  supplemented  by  a Rorschach  which  confirmed  clinical 
findings  relevant  to  this  boy's  anxiety  and  suspicious 
attitude. 

Paul's  need  of  a strong  father-figure  has  been  only 
partially  fulfilled  by  the  scout  leader.  His  mother's  maso- 
chistic personality  pattern  is  a perfect  foil  for  the  aggres- 
sion he  must  express  in  whatever  ways  are  offered.  His  need 
of  identifying  with  authority,  of  finding  something  bigger  and 
better  than  his  own  instinctual  drives,  is  completely  frustra- 
ted by  a mother  still  struggling  with  her  own  conflicts,  and 
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a brother  whose  mental  condition  is  no  source  of  help  but 
rather  a threat  to  prestige.  His  feelings  of  hostility  toward 
this  older  brother,  who  like  his  father  has  "failed"  him,  may 
well  be  the  foundation  for  the  question  he  asks  his  mother, 

"Why  should  you  prefer  him  to  me?" 

Summarizing  statement  on  sibling  rivalry: 

Both  mothers  seemed  to  prefer  a crippled  or  feeble-minded 
sibling.  The  sibling's  condition  was  a source  of  embarrass- 
ment and  frustrated  feelings  to  the  superior  child.  Moral 
judgment  about  responsibility  toward  the  weak  can  hardly  be 
formed  if  the  person  in  authority  makes  no  discrimination  be- 
tween the  needs  of  the  weak  and  those  of  the  strong.  The  keen 
sense  of  justice  in  the  superior  child  proves  to  be  a practical 
handicap.  To  some  degree  these  boys  unconsciously  identify 
with  their  deficient  siblings  because  they  are  aware  of  their 
own  weaknesses  in  other  respects.  Sibling  rivalry  also  oper- 
ates where  no  physical  or  mental  handicap  has  caused  the  mother 
to  favor  one  child.  In  fact,  it  is  found  where  one  child  is 
merely  more  attractive. 

Domestic  Friction 
The  Case  of  Clara 

Clara,  an  attractive  girl  of  nine,  was  referred  to 
Child  Guidance  Clinic  by  the  school  which  reported  she 
was  doing  poor  work  and  day-dreamed  too  much  in  class. 

The  family  consisted  of  the  parents,  Clara,  and  her  baby 
brother,  Richard,  of  whom  she  did  not  appear  to  be  Jeal- 
ous. Also"  in  the  household  was  a man  boarder,  called 
"Uncle"  John,  but  not  a relative.  The  father  held  a good 
position  and  the  family  lived  in  comfortable  economic 
circumstances. 
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Clara  was  in  G-rade  IV  where  her  work  was  most  erratic, 
leading  to  many  failing  marks.  She  would  not  do  her  work 
unless  the  teacher  stood  over  her.  She  always  wanted  to 
be  the  center  of  attention  and  her  show-off  propensities 
brought  her  into  conflict  with  both  teachers  and  class- 
mates. Because  of  her  dictatorial  ways,  she  could  not 
keep  the  friends  she  happened  to  make.  She  would  knock 
other  children  down  but  if  they  did  the  same  thing  to  her, 
she  would  run  screaming  for  protection  to  the  teachers. 

The  entire  household  accompanied  Clara  to  clinic  the 
first  time  but  it  was  Uncle  John  who  then  and  subsequently 
took  the  lead  in  describing  Clara  and  her  problems.  He 
said  she  was  a "spoiled  child  but  a genius"  and  needed 
firm  control  which  the  parents  did  not  exert.  Her  mother 
could  not  understand  why  she  could  not  behave  better  if 
she  were. "as  smart  as  the  teachers  said."  The  father  was 
jointly  described  by  Uncle  John  and  the  mother  as  an  able, 
conscientious  workman.  The  mother  was  a perfectionist, 
rigid  in  certain  respects,  especially  where  Clara's  physi- 
cal safety  was  concerned.  The  discipline  administered  in 
the  home  was  Uncle  John's  prerogative.  Summer  camps  had 
been  tried  as  a socializing  influence  but  without  success 
— Clara  was  critical  of  an  inexpensive  place. 

When  the  social  worker  called  in  the  home,  she  wanted 
the  mother's  own  story  but  Uncle  John  interrupted  con- 
stantly, saying  he  was  a great  influence  on  her  and  mini- 
mizing the  father's  importance.  The  parents  and  Uncle 
John  had  been  in  the  habit  of  arguing  in  her  presence 
about  the  best  methods  of  discipline.  Uncle  John  said  he 
did  not  marry,  though  financially  able  to  do  so,  because 
he  must  find  someone  who  would  love  him  more  than  he  could 
love  her  — "As  Clara's  father  loves  her  mother,  a cold 
woman . " 

The  mother's  method  of  punishment  was  to  take  away 
Clara's  books.  The  father,  though  quite  passive,  said  he 
believed  in  harsh  punishment  and  strict  control.  The 
mother,  quick-tempered  and  inclined  to  spanking  as  a 
means  of  showing  authority,  was  considered  to  be  a woman 
of  insight  but  what  good  ideas  she  had  could  not  be  car- 
ried out  while  die  was  under  the  influence  of  Uncle  John. 
With  the  help  of  clinic  workers,  however,  she  was  able  to 
become  more  permissive  with  Clara  and  at  the  same  time, 
give  the  child  more  responsibility  for  herself. 

The  recommendation  made  by  the  clinic  for  Clara  to  be 
transferred  to  a progressive  school  brought  good  results 
in  a few  months.  Her  new  teachers  reported  her  responsive 
to  affection,  doing  better  work,  and  getting  along  well 
with  other  children.  During  clinic  contact,  Uncle  John's 
influence  waned  and  the  father  made  plans  to  move  to 
another  city  where  perhaps  Uncle  John  would  not  accompany 
the  family.  
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Clara  achieved  an  IQ  of  1^1  and  was  rated  highly  in 
language  and  memory,  but  poorly  in  tenacity  and  ability 
in  arithmetic. 

Uncle  John's  position  in  this  household  was  equivocal, 
but  whether  his  ties  were  with  the  passive  father  or  the  attrac- 
tive mother  is  immaterial,  for  Clara  was  able  to  understand 
that  some  kind  of  triangular  relationship  existed.  Whatever 
the  real  or  unconscious  alignment.  Uncle  John  was  the  father- 
figure  and  until  his  influence  could  be  destroyed,  this  child 
had  a surplus  of  fathers.  Any  contest  which  went  on  between 
the  adults  for  the  affections  of  each  other,  tended  to  leave 
Clara  out  of  the  picture.  This  situation  was  sufficient  grounc 
for  the  charge  of  day-dreaming  in  school.  The  eight-year  dif- 
ference between  herself  and  her  brother  was  also  ground  for 
rivalry  which  was  expressed  not  at  home  but  in  the  school 
where  Clara  verbally  attacked  and  actually  pushed  other  chil- 
dren out  of  her  way.  The  progressive  school  gave  her  some  of 


the  security  she  lacked  in  the  home  environment. 

The  Case  of  Morris 

The  clinic  in  the  part  of  the  state  where  Morris  lives 
has  an  especially  close  tie  with  the  school  department 
and  for  some  time  a cooperative  arrangement  has  existed 
whereby  the  school  refers  bright  children  to  clinic  to 
determine  eligibility  for  admission  to  a "Special  Class" 
for  gifted  children.  In  this  way  Morris  became  known  to 
clinic  which  immediately  recognized  his  maladjustment  and 
gave  treatment  for  four  months. 

The  school  reported  Morris  to  be  "cocky",  inclined  to 
correct  the  actions  and  grammar  of  his  playmates  and 
given  to  asking  special  favors  of  his  teachers  which 
would  be  unfair  to  grant.  He  was  then  nine  years  old, 
the  only  child  of  parents  who  had  been  married  seven 
years  before  his  birth.  The  family  lived  in  a beautifully 
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furnished  home  in  a very  good  neighborhood.  The  income 
was  derived  from  the  ownership  of  a factory  and  the  mother 
as  well  as  the  father  held  executive  responsibility  there. 

The  father  was  graduated  from  college  with  honors  and 
the  mother  had  taken  a special  course  in  accounting.  The 
business,  however,  was  hers,  and  two  of  her  brothers  as- 
sisted in  management.  The  firm  was  engaged  in  litigation 
over  war  contracts  which  created  much  worry  for  the  par- 
ents and  tension  in  the  household.  The  mother  admitted 
that  much  of  the  marital  quarreling  was  related  to  the 
business  problems.  Under  these  conditions  there  was 
little  time  to  be  given  Morris  and  he  fell  back  on  going 
to  the  factory  himself  simply  for  companionship.  Once 
he  overheard  his  parents  say  that  if  the  business  failed, 
they  might  as  well  die.  This  brought  an  outburst  from 
him,  "You  can't  leave  me.’"  When  the  mother  related  this 
story  to  'the  social  worker  she  added  she  had  told  him, 

"You  will  have  to  suffer  like  the  rest  of  us  until  the 
law-suit  is  settled."  His  father,  previously  free  to  go 
fishing  with  Morris,  could  not  find  time  for  any  such 
recreation  and  Morris  resorted  to  solitary  amusement  in 
his  coin  and  stamp  collection.  Finding  no  fun  in  the 
antics  of  his  own  age  group,  Morris  sought  the  companion- 
ship of  another  boy  in  the  special  class.  If  other  chil- 
dren teased  him,  he  would  not  tease  them,  and  if  offended, 
would  cease  entirely  to  play. 

The  mother  bore  a grudge  against  the  maternal  grand- 
father for  having  exploited  her  in  his  poorly  operated 
business  and  she  was  none  too  well  pleased  with  the  co- 
operation of  her  brothers  in  the  factory  business.  She 
did  not  want  any  more  children  but  openly  stated  a pre- 
ference for  girls,  which  upset  Morris.  Morris  adopted 
his  parents'  excessive  interest  in  money,  liked  to  compute 
change  at  an  early  age  and  when  four,  demanded  to  be 
taught  arithmetic.  Forgetting  his  part  in  seder  brought 
a disproportionate  amount  of  wrath  from  his  parents.  When 
he  developed  a facial  tic,  they  threatened  him  with  the 
loss  of  a fishing  trip  unless  he  "stopped"  it. 

In  talks  with  the  psychiatrist,  Morris  revealed  aware- 
ness of  his  mother’s  rejection  of  both  him  and  his  father. 
To  the  school  teacher  who  thought  the  mother  might  worry 
if  he  were  late  getting  home,  he  said,  "She  doesn't  care." 
The  parents  found  themselves  able  to  afford  a trip  for 
themselves  but  not  a summer  camp  for  Morris,  recommended 
by  clinic.  There  came  a time  when  the  mother  could  not 
come  to  clinic  to  discuss  Morris'  problems,  because  she 
was  "too  busy"  at  the  factory. 

In  the  psychological  test,  Morris  scored  remarkably  well, 
making  an  IQ  of  164.  His  vocabulary,  language,  reasoning, 
and  perception  were  all  superior.  The  Rorschach  and 
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Thematic  Apperception  Tests  revealed  a tendency  to  think 
people  were  hostile  to  him,  strong  feelings  of  guilt  and 
disturbance  over  problems  of  sex.  It  appeared  that  in- 
stead of  turning  to  his  parents  for  help,  he  unconsciously 
felt  he  could  help  them.  Though  somewhat  nervous  and  pom- 
pous in  the  testing  period,  Morris  was  reasonable,  fairly 
out-going,  and  most  eager  for  information.  In  interviews 
with  the  psychiatrist,  he  constantly  quoted  his  mother. 

It  is  clear  that  this  boy,  eager  for  a normal  show  of 
affection  from  his  parents,  was  acutely  aware  of  their  almost 
total  rejection.  He  identified  with  them  closely  in  the  area 
of  their  special  interests,  perhaps  somewhat  on  the  conscious 
level,  in  order  to  win  their  attention.  Childish  play  offered 
no  outlet  for  his  intellectual  ability  and  he  found  no  stimu- 
lation from  his  school  work.  Since  he  seemed  so  adult,  adult 
behavior  was  expected  of  him  in  both  school  and  home.  Clinic 
treatment  helped,  as  did  also  the  social  worker’s  interpreta- 
tion of  his  needs  to  the  teacher,  but  so  long  as  business  was 
more  important  to  them  than  their  only  child,  these  parents 
would  continue  to  block  his  emotional  maturing.  The  mother 
had  strong  masculine  drives  and  tended  to  devaluate  all  men  — 
husband,  son,  brothers.  Business  had  introduced  an  element  of 
competition  into  the  marital  relationship  which  prevented 
these  parents  from  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  to  their 
child. 

Summarizing  statement  on  domestic  discord: 

It  may  well  be  expected  that  superior  children,  with 
their  very  goocL  reasoning  ability  and  perceptive  faculties, 
will  be  more  alert  in  appreciating  nuances  in  feeling  among 
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adults.  Little  escapes  them  about  the  kind  and  degree  of 
affection  between  their  parents.  In  one  case  a man,  in  the 
other  case,  a business  served  to  alienate  father  and  mother. 
Perhaps  the  progressive  school  could  not  have  helped  if  Clara 
mother  had  not  been  capable  of  growth  and  change  in  attitude, 
for  Morris1  mother  became  less  rather  than  more  accepting  of 
him  and  the  Special  Class  could  hardly  be  expected  to  work 
miracles. 


s 


School  Influences 
The  Case  of  Victor 

Victor,  nine,  summed  up  the  reason  for  being  in  clinic 
with  the  statement  he  did  not  get  good  marks  in  school  and 
did  not  behave  very  well  at  home.  His  mother  added  that 
he  had  been  a model  child  but  now  behaved  no  better  than 
the  baby.  She  said  further  that  he  had  been  stealing. 

The  family  consisted  of  the  parents,  Victor,  and  his 
brother,  Harry,  six  years  younger.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  boys  was  described  by  the  mother  as  good. 

The  father  was  a librarian  and  brought  home  the  best 
of  the  new  books  for  the  children.  The  parents  read  much 
child  psychology  but  had  been  confused  rather  than  helped. 
The  father  displayed  good  insight  into  Victor's  feelings 
about  the  stealing  episode,  understanding  his  need  of  pro- 
tective lying.  Victory  complained  that  his  mother  nagged 
him,  which  she  admitted,  but  her  defense  was  his  "heedless 
and  irresponsible  conduct."  To  her  a typical  offence  was 
leaving  the  soap  in  the  washbowl. 

Victor  was  in  Grade  IV  where  he  had  difficulty  in  arith- 
metic. His  work  was  markedly  uneven,  and  his  teachers  con- 
sidered him  inattentive  and  lazy.  He  had  no  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others  and  had  always  received  low  marks  in 
"School  Citizenship."  He  was  constantly  shoving  and  push- 
ing the  other  children.  For  his  part,  he  accused  the 
teacher  of  playing  favorites  and  preferring  the  girl  to 
the  boy  pupils.  His  one  interest  was  science  and  plans 
for  summer  vacation  Included  getting  the  "science  club" 
together  and  hunting  specimens  in  the  woods.  The  clinic 
recommended  that  he  -be  transferred  to  the  Special  Class 
(for  gifted  children)  where  his  work  was  excellent  within 
six  months.  His  only  criticism  was  that  he  was  still  not 
getting  enough  science. 
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Victor  impressed  the  psychologist  with  his  well-developed 
sense  of  humor.  He  found  things  so  easy  in  the  tests  he 
would  not  try  when  he  came  up  against  something  difficult. 
His  language  was  superior  and  the  quality  of  his  defini- 
tions unusually  good.  His  reasoning  was  also  suoerior  and 
he  obtained  an  IQ  of  l4g. 

Corporal  punishment  was  sometimes  used  at  home  but  the 
parents  admitted  it  was  ineffective.  In  school,  Victor 
was  disciplined  by  being  made  to  stay  after  school  which 
was  the  penalty  almost  every  day.  The  mother  had  pre- 
viously been  indulgent,  but  was  a perfectionist  and  ex- 
pected her  children  to  meet  high  standards.  The  father, 
as  noted  above,  was  more  understanding  of  their  limita- 
tions and  between  him  and  Victor  there  was  a warm  rela- 
tionship. 

Victor  is  an  example  of  the  superior  child  who  is  bored 
by  a school  regime  which  does  not  recognize  special  talents. 
Finding  work  in  the  regular  class  too  easy,  he  lost  interest 
and  amused  himself  by  annoying  others.  Given  work  which  was 
more  stimulating,  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  work  closer  to 
maximum  capacity.  Neither  the  school  nor  the  home  had  found 
methods  of  punishment  which  would  appear  reasonable  to  Victor. 
The  good  relationship  with  his  father  would  help  him  bear  his 
mother's  perfectionism.  The  prognosis  is  good,  for  these 
parents  were  intelligently  concerned  about  their  son  and  could 
benefit  from  clinic  services. 

The  Case  of  Jerome 


The  school  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  for  truancy, 
referred  Jerome,  fourteen  years  old.  At  the  same  time  he 
had  been  charged  in  court  with  larceny  and  the  judge  had 
threatened  him  and  the  other  two  boys  involved  with  com- 
mitment to  the  county  training  school.  Jerome's  explana- 
tion for  the  truancy  was  the  dullness  of  school  life.  He 
was  singularly  free  of  affect  about  both  the  expulsion  and 
the  court  experience. 

Jerome  was  in  Grade  IX  where,  owing  to  lack  of  concen- 
tration, he  was  failing  most  subjects.  The  school  also 
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complained  of  his  tardiness,  interrupting  the  work  of 
others,  being  insolent  in  class,  refusing  to  stay  after 
school  when  requested,  arguing  with  the  teacher.  Outside 
of  school  he  was  accused  of  browbeating  younger  children, 
teasing  his  sister  and  having  sex  play  with  her. 

The  family  group  consisted  of  the  parents,  Jerome  and 
his  sister  Betty  {much  younger  but  age  not  stated).  The 
father,  a sheet-metal  worker,  was  employed  at  good  wages 
but  the  mother  was  not  satisfied  with  them,  so  she,  too, 
worked  outside  the  home.  The  family  lived  in  a poor 
neighborhood.  Some  years  before  the  children  had  been 
left  in  the  care  of  hired  girls  whose  discipline  was  very 
harsh.  The  father  had  formerly  used  corporal  punishment 
but  gave  it  up  on  the  advice  of  the  family  doctor  who 
said  Jerome  was  on  the  verge  of  chorea.  The  mother's 
methods  of  punishment  are  not  stated  in  the  record.  She 
is  described  as  "good-natured"  (possibly  indulgent). 

According  to  the  psychological  test,  Jerome's  IQ,  was 
125,  but  his  language  ability  was  so  superior,  it  was 
thought  the  true  quotient  was  probably  higher. 

Jerome's  ambition  was  to  become  a farmer  so  his  father, 
on  his  own  initiative,  made  application  to  an  agricultural 
school  and  Jerome  was  entered  there.  In  spite  of  his 
alleged  interest  in  farming,  he  did  not  settle  down  and 
after  a few  months  the  school  refused  to  keep  him,  claim- 
ing he  was  a "source  of  trouble."  The  social  worker  then 
negotiated  with  a private  school  which  accepted  him  re- 
luctantly. He  was  reported  for  misdemeanors  and  finally 
asked  to  leave  because  of  truancy.  At  this  point  the 
family  took  him  to  a private  psychiatrist  and  the  clinic 
learned  plans  were  under  way  for  him  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  Community  Workshops  in  Boston.  None  of  these  schools 
had  given  Jerome  what  the  clinic  considered  minimal  under- 
standing and  the  apparent  exchange  of  unfavorable  opinions 
militated  against  his  success  in  any  new  environment. 

The  public  school  failed  to  enlist  Jerome's  interest  in 
the  regular  program,  and,  not  recognizing  his  superior  intel- 
lectual status,  offered  nothing  in  the  way  of  vocational  ad- 
vice. To  the  school  he  was  simply  a "bad"  boy  whose  truancy 
was  treated  in  an  unrealistic,  uncompromising  fashion.  His 
parents  seem  to  have  had  unflagging  hope  that  something  out- 
side the  home  would  solve  his  problems.  Jerome  was  at  an  age 
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when  the  accelerated  program  would  have  been  justified.  He 
also  needed  adequate  sex  instruction  since  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  he  was  under  normal  adolescent  strains.  His  mother's 
outside  employment  left  him  too  much  on  his  own  responsibility 
and  no  one  in  his  environment  helped  him  find  suitable  recrea- 
tion. He  apparently  lacked  identification  with  parental  stan 
ards  but  might  have  welcomed  authority  had  it  been  exercised 
with  understanding,  either  at  home  or  in  school.  The  repeated 
failures  in  different  schools  may  well  lead  to  further  delin- 
quency unless  he  can  be  shown  how  to  achieve  academic  and 
social  success. 

Summarizing  statement  on  school  influences: 

The  school  sometimes  puts  upon  its  students  the  entire 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  program.  In  the  locali- 
ties where  these  twenty  children  attended  school,  some  of  the 
teachers  are  revealed  as  overly-concerned  with  moral  problems 
with  which  they  do  not  seem  equipped  to  deal  and  their  failure 
to  recognize  and  use  constructively  superior  mental  ability  is 
most  conspicuous.  The  charge  is  a serious  one  in  Jerome's 
case:  the  teachers  of  three  different  schools  exchanged  de- 

famatory information  about  him  which  served  only  to  put  more 
obstacles  in  his  way. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  TWELVE  CASES 
In  order  to  give  a more  complete  review  of  the  social 
factors  discovered  in  this  study  which  have  led  to  the  con- 
clusions made  by  the  writer,  twelve  cases  not  presented  in 
detail  under  the  categories  in  the  preceding  chapter  are  now 
summarized  and  interpreted. 

Michael  (age  ki  — IQ,  132),  born  in  the  early  middle- 
age  of  his  parents,  with  brothers  considerably  older  than 
himself,  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  discord  to  which  he 
reacted  with  temper  tantrums.  His  mother,  in  exaspera- 
tion, beat  and  slapped  him  so  brutally  that  she  herself 
was  afraid  of  doing  him  serious  harm.  The  father's  night 
employment,  in  addition  to  his  regular  day  wort,  took  him 
away  from  home  so  much,  discipline  was  almost  entirely  in 
the  mother's  hands.  The  father  was  dominated  by  his  own 
mother  who  lived  in  the  household.  They  shared  old- 
fashioned  religious  views  whereas  Michael's  mother  was 
more  modern  in  her  opinions.  This  difference  of  opinions 
led  to  much  quarreling.  The  father  was  also  at  odds  with 
his  older  sons.  The  family  lived  in  a $th  floor  apartment 
and  Michael  was  almost  as  restrained  as  his  mother  in  rec- 
reational outlets  since  the  father  did  not  permit  her  to 
pursue  any  outside  interests.  Although  not  so  bright  as 
Michael,  the  older  boys  were  above  average  intellectually. 
At  times  Michael  was  the  "pet"  of  the  entire  household; 
at  other  times  he  was  expected  to  meet  adult  standards 
of  behavior. 

Had  the  father  been  less  subjugated  to  his  mother  and  more 
mature  emotionally,  he  would  have  been  more  tolerant  of  com- 
paratively slight  differences  in  opinion  with  his  wife,  and 
more  interested  in  her  welfare.  The  mother's  severity  in 
discipline,  the  inconsistency  in  discipline  by  others  in  the 
household  and  the  father's  being  away  from  home  so  much,  made 
it  difficult  for  this  little  boy  to  form  either  a clear  idea 
of  authority  or  one  which  he  could  respect. 
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Paulst  (age  10  — IQ  123),  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
house  and  two  younger  sisters,  while  her  mother  who  did 
not  really  need  to  do  so,  was  employed  outside  the  home. 
Paula  was  violently  jealous  of  her  more  attractive  sister 
Eileen  whom  the  parents  openly  favored.  This  girl’s  re- 
action to  her  situation  was  either  to  indulge  in  temper 
tantrums  or  withdraw  into  herself  and  sulk.  Her  father 
was  a harsh  disciplinarian.  The  mother  was  not  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  helping  Paula  to  come  to  clinic  as 
often  as  requested. 

Paula  was  able  to  see  the  iliogic  of  the  rejection  coupled 
with  the  onerous  responsibilities  placed  upon  her. 

Neil  (age  5 — IQ-  137)  , and  his  brother  Peter  (who  was 
also  above  average  in  intelligence)  took  advantage  of  their 
mother's  leniency  when  their  father  went  into  military  ser- 
vice. The  baby  daughter  took  much  of  the  mother's  time  and 
was  openly  preferred  by  the  father  to  either  of  his  two 
sons.  Maternal  relatives  who  lived  near-by  interfered  in 
discipline  and  frequently  indulged  the  boys.  When  the 
father  was  home  on  leave,  he  continued  what  the  mother 
termed  "militaristic"  methods  of  discipline. 

In  this  case  army  service  had  disrupted  family  life  at  a 
crucial  time  in  the  lives  of  the  tw^o  boys.  When  their  father 
was  with  them  he  gave  them  no  opportunity  to  form  satisfactory 
identification.  The  mother,  though  she  had  good  intentions, 
over-compensated  for  his  harsh  discipline. 

Leon,  (age  l4-  — IQ  121),  whose  aggressiveness  was  ex- 
pressed in  stealing,  setting  fires,  ringing  false  alarms, 
smoking  in  school,  and  being  over-critical  and  impatient 
at  home,  was  the  middle  child  in  a family  of  five  who  lived 
in  a poor  neighborhood.  The  parents  were  easy-going  and 
inclined  to  be  indulgent.  Leon's  school  record  was  thor- 
oughly poor,  his  marks  being  mostly  C's  and  D's  though  his 
IQ  was  considered  minimal  in  view  of  the  fact  he  passed  the 
most  crucial  items  in  the  psychological  test  at  the  lS-year 
old  level.  Transfer  to  a "Special  Class"  for  gifted  chil- 
dren was  no  answer  to  his  problem  for  he  remained  "complete- 
ly disinterested  in  his  work."  The  father's  night  employ- 
ment prevented  his  being  with  Leon  enough  for  them  to 
become  well  acquainted.  The  boy's  close  tie  with  a twenty- 
eight  year  old  sister  made  her  appear  a competitor  with  the 
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mother  in  maternal  duties.  Leon's  misdemeanors  had  al- 
ready brought  him  to  court  and  plans  for  admission  to  a 
progressive-type  boarding  school  were  left  with  his  Pro- 
bation Officer. 

Leon's  parents  had  erred  in  indulging  him  to  the  point 
where  he  had  no  conception  of  anything  but  satisfaction  of  his 
own  wants.  He  was  keen  enough  to  understand  this  and  to  be 
critical  of  their  excess  of  kindness.  The  boarding  school 
might  be  expected  to  provide  those  cultural  opportunities  lack- 
ing in  the  home  environment  and  to  give  him  a better  idea  of 
authority  expressed  with  both  love  and  firmness. 

Natalie,  (age  7 — IQ  124),  led  a tempestuous  life, 
giving  way  to  temper  tantrums  and  fighting  with  her  mother 
about  her  bed-wetting  and  poor  eating  habits.  Natalie  was 
jealous  not  only  of  her  younger  sister  but  also  of  a girl 
cousin.  The  mother  described  the  sister  as  "very  loveable, 
which  Natalie  is  not."  Neither  parent  used  corporal  pun- 
ishment but  expected  immediate  compliance  with  their  de- 
mands. The  mother,  a fastidious  woman,  had  been  rigid  with 
Natalie  in  the  toilet  training  period. 

Sibling  rivalry,  the  dominant  problem  here,  had  some 
reality  basis  in  the  mother's  preference  for  the  younger  sis- 
ter. It  is  probable  Natalie  could  have  borne  the  strict  disci- 
pline much  better  had  she  felt  secure  in  the  affections  of  her 
parents . 

William , (age  5 — IQ  125),  was  a "problem  child"  in 
kindergarten  where  he  teased  other  children,  tried  to 
choke  them  and  indulged  in  other  forms  of  physical  abuse. 
Being  somewhat  submissive  when  he  first  went  to  school,  he 
took  too  literally  his  parents'  advice  to  "stand  his 
ground."  His  teacher  expected  him  to  "conform  to  the 
group."  There  was  considerable  rivalry  between  William 
and  his  sis/ter  Mary  but  it  was  William  whom  the  mother 
favored.  The  father's  income  being  irregular,  financial 
aid  was  necessary,  but  the  mother  did  not  act  on  clinic 
advice  about  seeking  supplementary  help  from  a social 
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agency.  Her  financial  worries  eclipsed  her  interest  in 
William's  special  problems.  The  clinic  staff  considered 
her  "extremely  neurotic." 


This  is  quite  clearly  an  instance  of  family  affairs  taking 

precedence  over  the  needs  of  a child.  If  help  is  given  early 

' 

enough,  after  a diagnosis  has  been  made,  the  prognosis  is  good, 
but  in  this  case  it  would  appear  treatment  was  to  be  too  long 
delayed.  The  school  seems  to  expect  conformity  at  too  early 
an  age. 

Helen,  (age  10  — IQ  131),  was  crippled  by  a bad  fall 
when  she  was  three  and  had  undergone  several  serious  opera- 
tions for  the  resulting  paralysis.  At  the  time  of  referral 
to  clinic,  she  was  refusing  to  do  the  prescribed  exercises, 
indulging  in  temper  tantrums,  and  exhibiting  extreme  jeal- 
ousy of  her  several  brothers  and  sisters.  The  mother  was 
over-concerned  with  her  own  health,  a fact  \Afoich  the  psy- 
chiatrist considered  contributory  to  friction  between  the 
mother  and  father.  The  mother  expected  the  psychiatrist 
to  make  Helen  do  the  exercises. 


Helen's  physical  condition  which  had  required  so  much 


special  treatment  and  nursing  care,  had  brought  her  undue 
attention.  She  did  not  want  to  share  the  spotlight  with  her 


siblings.  The  mother's  concern  with  her  own  health  was  com- 
petition for  Helen  who  felt  her  crippled  condition  gave  her 
all  the  prerogatives. 

Robert , (age  lli  — IQ  13>*0  , was  described  by  his  school 
principal  as  "mean,  sneaky,  incorrigible."  He  was  truant, 
tardy  and  would  not  be  bothered  learning  penmanship.  His 
lowest  marks  were  in  conduct  and  effort.  He  blamed  the 
school  for  not  making  arithmetic  interesting.  The  school 
took  no  notice  of  his  mature  interests,  such  as  his  enjoy- 
ment of  economics.  His  mother  told  the  school  authorities 
they  had  n'o  right  to.  punish  him.  When  his  father  died, 
his  mother  returned  to  a civil  service  Job  and  placed 
Robert  in  a religious  home  for  boys. 
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In  this  instance,  the  school  not  only  failed  to  individ- 
ualize this  boy  but  disclosed  considerable  hostility  to  him  in 
the  manner  of  their  summing  up  his  character  traits.  His 
mother's  attitude  about  discipline  suggests  that  she  was  not 
equal  to  the  right  kind  of  team-work  with  the  school.  Place- 
ment so  quickly  after  the  father's  death  indicates  a desire  to 
be  rid  of  a troublesome  child  and  a belief  that  a strict  au- 
thoritarian environment  would  solve  his  problems. 

Josephine , (age  13  — IQ  129),  an  illegitimate  child,  was 
characterized  by  her  mother  as  "bold,  disobedient  and  very 
unhappy."  The  mother  had  been  married  twice,  each  time  to 
Protestants,  whereas  she  was  a Catholic.  The  step-father 
was  an  opinionated  man  who  objected  to  his  wife  and  Jo- 
sephine attending  the  Catholic  church.  The  mother  was 
passive  about  the  matter  but  Josephine  rebelled.  Josephine 
was  somewhat  jealous  of  her  step-father  and  of  her  little 
half-brother.  Between  the  two  marriages  of  her  mother, 
Josephine  had  been  placed  in  boarding  homes  or  lived  with 
the  maternal  grandmother,  but  had  never  adjusted  well. 

The  step-father  was  cooperative  with  clinic  and  finally 
permitted  Josephine  to  go  to  church  twice  a wee k.  He  also 
arranged  for  riding  lessons.  'When  the  mother  first  brought 
this  girl  to  clinic,  she  had  placement  in  mind  and  after  a 
few  months,  without  consulting  the  clinic,  entered  Jo- 
sephine in  a religious  academy.  This  was  a repetition  of 
the  mother's  own  experience  to  an  extent  as  when  she  her- 
self had  been  left  motherless,  she  had  been  boarded  in  an 
orphanage  operated  by  the  church. 

Josephine's  mother  had  difficulty  in  heterosexual  adjust- 
ments and  vhile  she  struggled  with  her  personal  problems,  the 
Irritable  husband  and  the  new  baby,  her  relations  with  Joseph- 
ine suffered  from  the  strain.  Since  she  had  unhappy  experi- 
ences in  a religious  institution,  her  placement  of  Josephine 
may  have  been  £oth  a rejection  and  a punishment.  Besides, 
Josephine  in  early  adolescence,  might  have  been  a threat  to 
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the  success  of  the  marriage,  especially  since  the  husband  was 
beginning  to  be  more  understanding  and  accepting  of  Josephine. 

Seward,  (age  5 — IQ-  122),  was  referred  by  a general 
hospital  where  his  whining  ways  and  stubbornness  had  been 
observed  in  the  out-patient  department.  The  father  did  not 
support  the  family  regularly  and  to  supplement  the  income, 
the  wife  occasionally  worked  outside  the  home  to  provide 
for  herself  and  the  three  children.  There  were  many  quar- 
rels between  father  and  mother  and  when  Seward  witnessed 
them,  he  often  had  an  asthmatic  attack.  To  the  clinic 
workers,  the  mother  seemed  much  more  concerned  with  her 
marital  troubles  than  with  Seward  whom  she  identified  with 
her  husband  because  of  his  behavior  and  unattractive  ap- 
pearance., She  was  most  envious  of  her  single  sisters  who 
w^ere  employed  and  apparently  without  troubles.  The  oldest 
son  had  been  sent  to  live  with  the  maternal  grandparents 
and  the  mother  evinced  little  interest  in  his  welfare. 
Seward  had  difficulty  getting  along  with  his  siblings  and 
with  children  in  school.  At  first  he  refused  to  attend 
school  but  became  more  amenable  when  transferred  from 
parochial  to  public. 

Though  she  was  critical  of  her  husband  for  his  lack  of 
concern  about  the  family,  this  mother  seems  to  have  been  none 
too  attentive  herself  to  the  needs  of  her  children.  This  boy 
at  the  age  of  five  especially  needed  a strong  father  with  whom 
to  identify.  The  mother,  frustrated  by  her  own  emotional  and 
ego  failures,  was  not  mature  enough  to  give  Seward  the  love 
and  attention  he  needed  if  he  were  to  learn  to  control  his 
aggressive  drives. 

Henry. (age  15  — IQ  126),  was  failing  in  all  his  sub- 
jects though  he  rated  high  in  achievement  tests  and  was 
considered  "extremely  superior"  by  the  psychologist  in 
clinic  who  felt  the  IQ  was  definitely  minimal.  The 
parents  were  divorced  and  Henry  lived  with  his  father  in 
a boarding  home.  The  father  had  remarried  but  since  no 
house  couLd  be  found,  his  second  wife  lived  with  her 
parents.  Henry's  mother  had  had  four  illegitimate  chil- 
dren by  four  different  men  and  had  served  time  in  the 
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Reformatory  for  Women.  Henry  knew  the  main  facts  in  her 
history  and  was  embarrassed  at  mention  of  her  name.  School 
subjects  failed  to  interest  him  and  his  conduct  had  never 
been  satisfactory  there.  Of  his  ability  in  writing  he 
said, "It's  kind  of  foolish  to  talk  about  that."  Being 
disrespectful  to  teachers  eventually  led  to  suspension 
from  school.  His  chief  complaint  was  that  he  was  "pushed 
around."  His  father,  who  lacked  a sure  touch  in  dealing 
with  him,  responded  to  clinic  help,  was  able  to  draw  clo- 
ser to  his  son  and  in  a short  time  reported  Henry’s  "total 
• outlook  had  changed."  Previous  to  father's  remarriage, 
Henry  had  been  living  with  paternal  grandparents  who 
spoiled  him,  and  in  boarding  homes. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  his  mother's  asocial  behavior 
weighed  heavily  on  Henry's  mind,  so  much  so  that  he  could  not 
give  attention  to  his  school  work.  He  was  at  an  age  when 
social  status  means  a great  deal,  but  in  his  circumstances, 
it  seemed  to  him  difficult  to  achieve.  The  school  failed  to 
see  his  potentialities  and  magnified  his  "lack  of  respect" 
without  attempting  to  understand  him.  (It  had  made  coming  to 
clinic  a punitive  measure  for  Henry  and  his  father  were  told 
unless  they  did  this,  Henry  would  have  to  go  to  court.)  When 
the  father  became  more  understanding,  Henry  was  not  slow  to 
show  improvement  in  conduct.  Henry  needed  someone  to  encour- 
age him  in  his  ambitions  and  give  vocational  advice. 

Donald,  (age  9-3  — IQ  1^2),  came  to  clinic  because  of 
his  annoying  conduct  in  school:  striking  other  children 

on  the  head,  tripping  them  up,  being  bossy  and  none  too 
reliable.  During  clinic  contact,  the  mother,  discouraged 
by  her  husband's  alcoholism,  requested  him  to  leave  home, 
but  there  was  a strong  tie  between  the  father  and  the 
children  and  this  operated  to  make  the  father  behave  quite 
well  on  "probation."  Donald  understood  a good  deal  about 
the  marital  situation  and  said  his  father  could  not  come 
back  until  he  behaved  better.  Donald's  school  work  was 
good,  his  only  difficult  subject  being  arithmetic.  Be- 
cause his  vision  was  so  poor  that  he  had  to  be  in  Sight- 
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Saving  Class,  his  opportunities  for  developing  reading 
interests  were  limited.  The  mother  was  a very  tense  woman 
and  had  difficulty  disciplining  her  four  children  but  she 
was  rated  by  the  clinic  staff  as  "sensible",  and  able  to 
see  her  own  faults,  and  intermittently  Donald’s  behavior 
improved. 

This  is  a case  where  the  mother,  overwhelmed  by  her  mari- 
tal troubles,  was  not  able  to  be  as  helpful  to  her  son  as  she 
was  really  capable  of  being.  The  father  who  seems  to  have 
excellent  relationship  with  his  children,  lost  some  opportuni- 
ties to  help  the  mother  with  Donald  when  the  informal  separa- 
tion took  place.  Donald's  loyalties  were  divided  and  his  con- 
fused feelings  were  probably  quite  frustrating.  Limited  in 
recreational  pursuits  because  of  defective  vision,  there  were 
few  ways  for  him  to  work  off  surplus  energy  and  aggressive 
impulses  in  a socially  acceptable  manner. 

Summaryizing  statement  on  social  factors  revealed  by 
these  twelve  cases: 

Many  of  these  parents  were  so  engrossed  in  their  marital 
and  financial  problems  that  they  neglected  their  children. 
Discipline  was  severe  or  lax  or  inconsistent.  Because  they 
were  keenly  perceptive  and  highly  intelligent,  these  children 
were  aware  of  their  parents'  difficulties  and  weaknesses  and 
the  deficiencies  in  the  school  curriculum.  Lack  of  religious 
unity  in  the  home  and  lack  of  social  standing  are  especially 
painful  to  the  child  approaching  adolescence.  Placement  seems 
to  have  been  used  in  a hasty  and  punitive  manner. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  social  case  records  of  twenty  children,  known  to  the 
Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  of  Massachusetts  in  its  Child  Guid- 
ance Clinics,  which  revealed  aggressive  behavior  coupled  with 
superior  intelligence,  have  been  the  subject  of  this  study. 

So  far  as  possible,  comparable  information  from  each  record 
was  obtained  by  the  use  of  a schedule  prepared  for  the  purpose 
Background  information  concerned  the  history  and  function  of 
the  agency  itself,  and  some  theoretical  statements  from  au- 
thorities in  the  field  of  child  guidance.  The  group  has  been 
analyzed  as  a whole,  and  individually.  It  would  appear  to  the 
writer  that  the  most  salient  factual  and  theoretical  findings 
are  as  follows. 

In  so  small  a group,  the  variety  of  problems  is  signifi- 
cant. The  range  of  intelligence  from  IQ's  of  121  to  1 64  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  complexity  of  the  social  factors  and 
the  difference  in  forms  of  aggressiveness  displayed.  An  at- 
tempt  was  made  under  the  four  classifications  to  find  homo- 
geneous material,  but  the  admission  must  be  made  that  any  such 
classification  is  arbitrary  and  must  be  presented  with  the 
understanding  that  much  over-lapping  was  found.  Most  of  the 
aggressiveness  is  of  the  easily  recognized,  overt  type,  but 
a place  has  be-en  given  the  less  obvious  forms,  such  as  nega- 
tivism and  lack  of  interest. 
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These  children  were  in  open  conflict  with  home  or 
school  exhibited  certain  similarities,  social,  psychological, 
and  behavioristic.  Starting  at  birth,  some  of  these  children 
were  subject  to  some  degree  of  rejection  from  their  parents. 
They  were  either  breast-fed  for  a relatively  short  time,  or 
fed  by  formula.  Toilet  training  was  initiated  early  in  half 
the  cases  and  said  by  the  mothers  to  have  been  completed 
"easily"  which  raises  the  question  of  compulsive  tendencies 
in  the  mothers,  a factor  often  causing  aggression  in  early 
childhood. 

The  mean  age  was  nine,  well  within  the  limits  of  that 
period  when  aggressiveness  tendencies  are  found  to  be  in  the 
ascendant.  All  the  children  were  native-born,  with  a pre- 
ponderance of  native-born  parents,  a large  percentage  of  moth- 
ers of  Irish  extraction,  and  a very  small  number  of  mixed 
marriages  among  parents  (either  national  or  religious). 
Catholics  outnumbered  Protestants  and  Jews,  in  that  order. 
Marital  discord  seems  to  have  been  at  a minimum  for  the  group 
of  parents  as  a Tnfoole,  but  the  presence  of  others  in  the  house- 
hold was  a most  fruitful  cause  of  domestic  friction  and  always 
interfered  with  the  establishment  of  a consistent  disciplinary 
system.  Most  of  the  families  lived  in  comfortable  economic 
circumstances.  The  educational  background  of  the  parents  was 
generally  high" school,  with  nearly  half  having  some  advanced 
education.  Nearly  all  the  children  had  had  the  usual  "child- 
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hood  diseases”  and  many  of  them  serious  illness  and  accidents 
in  addition.  Sibling  rivalry  was  encountered  a great  many 
times.  Not  one  of  the  children  was  working  up  to  his  maximum 
capacity  in  school  and  fifteen  of  the  twenty  presented  conduct 
problems. 

In  the  writer’s  opinion,  the  questions  raised  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  study  have  been  answered  according  to  the  case 
material,  in  the  following  way. 

"To  what'  extent  are  the  earliest  indications  of  aggres- 
sive behavior  related  to  feeding , toilet  training  and  illness 
and  accidents? 11 

The  material  brought  forth  in  this  study  seems  to  point 
to  the  same  trends  as  those  observed  by  the  psychiatrists 
quoted  by  the  writer:  Levy,  Hollingworth,  Hamilton,  Spurgeon, 

and  English,  etc. 

The  evidence  seems  to  be  that  many  suffered  traumatic 
effects  from  impersonal  methods  of  feeding,  toilet  training 
begun  earlier  than  is  generally  considered  advisable,  and 
were  ill  or  involved  in  accidents  frequently  enough  to  sug- 
gest that  care  given  at  such  times  was  not  conducive  to  the 
development  of  self-control.  So  much  illness,  indeed,  rein- 
forced the  tendency  of  the  bright  child  to  seek  the  spot-light. 
Incidentally,  if  the  mother  were  ill,  the  child  seemed  to  en- 
ter into  competition  with  her  for  attention  to  health  needs. 

"How  much  do  es  friction  in  the  home , marital  discord  and 
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sibling  rivalry  contribute  to  the  formation  of  aggressive 
t encencies? 11 

In  addition  to  the  seven  family  situations  which  revealed 
undeniable  evidence  of  marital  discord,  there  is  an  equal  num- 
ber where  presence  of  others  in  the  household  created  such 
hostility  among  the  members  that  the  child's  aggression  was  an 
understandable  reaction.  In  two  cases,  friction  was  engendered 
by  an  older  daughter  competing  for  the  maternal  role  with  the 
mother. 

Sibling  rivalry  in  nine  situations  seems  a significantly 
high  proportion.  In  addition,  where  the  relationship  between 
siblings  is  stated  in  the  record  to  be  good,  there  are  three 
instances  where  the  child  teased  and  annoyed  class-mates  which 
could  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  his  restraint  at  home  had 
turned  his  aggressive  behavior  toward  non-siblings.  In  three 
instances  a reality  situation  provoked  the  rivalry  when  anoth- 
er child  in  the  family  was  conspicuously  favored. 

Domestic  friction  deprives  the  child  of  the  undivided 
attention  of  both  parents  and  delays  the  identification  with 
their  standards  which  serves  him  as  conscience.  In  order  to 
gain  status  with  their  parents,  these  children  often  copied 
their  less  desirable  traits,  adopted  their  hobbies  if  within 
range,  and  as  a last  resort,  competed  by  argumentation. 

"In  what  way  does  school  life  Increase  or  create  such 
✓ 

tendencies? " 
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The  fifteen  children  who  presented  conduct  problems  in 
school  attest  to  the  fact  that  their  school  life  was  not  prov- 
ing to  be  the  constructive,  socializing  influence  which  might 
be  expected.  Failure  of  teachers  to  see  the  "whole"  child  and 
a tendency  among  them  to  weigh  moral  deviations  too  heavily, 
accounts  for  their  not  appreciating  the  potentialities  of 
these  superior  children.  It  is  also  important  to  realize  that 
in  no  one  of  these  cases  was  there  any  evidence  of  good  co- 
operation between  parents  and  school.  Without  the  unified 
support  of  his  entire  environment,  a child  naturally  feels 
confused  and  frustrated.  The  school  seems  to  expect  conformity 
even  in  the  lowest  grades. 

The  academic  failures,  ranging  from  a consistently  poor 
record  to  difficulty  with  only  one  subject,  found  in  ten  of 
the  children  about  whom  the  records  supplied  information  on 
this  point,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  children,  failing 
in  the  very  area  where  they' should  have  excelled,  were  sub- 
jected to  unnecessary  discouragement.  This  situation  quite 
naturally  led  in  many  instances  to  lack  of  interest,  lazy 
habits  and  unsocial  hehavior.  The  three  children  who  were  in 
early  adolescence  were  under  a particular  disadvantage  since 
the  selection  of  life  work  in  line  with  their  capacities  was 
their  special  problem. 

"What  asset s and  liabilities  does  the  possession  of  supe- 
✓ 

rlor  Intellectual  ability  produce? " 
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The  assets  are  in  the  reasoning  ability,  the  critical 
sense  and  the  diversity  of  interests  but  when  the  environment 
is  frustrating,  these  good  qualities  seem  to  be  turned  to  wrong 
uses.  The  child  is  argumentative,  over-crit ical , over-competi- 
tive. If  his  school  and  home  life  are  not  sufficiently  stimu- 
lating, he  withdraws  into  himself,  is  unable  to  get  along  with 
children  his  own  age,  and  may  turn  to  actual  delinquent  acts 
as  several  of  these  children  did.  The  superior  child  has  a 
keen  sense  of  justice  and  if  it  is  outraged,  he  will  act  in  a 
retaliatory  manner  or  feel  discriminated  against.  Sometimes 
reaction  takes  neurotic  form  but  this  study  concerned  itself 
only  with  children  who  acted  out  their  aggressive  impulses. 

Because  the  gifted  child  is  "smart”  his  parents  and  teach- 
ers often  expect  him  to  meet  his  emotional  problems  with  adult 
skill,  forgetting  that  his  limited  social  experiences  have  not 
provided  him  with  sufficient  judgment  nor  the  ability  to  seek 
and  find  suitable  substitute  satisfactions.  His  chronological 
age  is  not  taken  into  consideration  and  he  is  subjected  to 
stresses  and  strains  he  should  not  be  expected  to  bear.  As 
witness  to  this  are  the  cases  where  an  only  child  or  the  oldest 
child  in  a family  was  given  too  grave  responsibilities  and  left 
too  much  to  his  own  devices. 

By  the  very  reason  of  their  superior  intellectual  ability 
and  perceptive- faculties,  these  children  are  quick  to  realize 
when  they  are  being  rejected.  Their  problems,  therefore,  will 
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be  more  acute  at  an  earlier  age  in  regard  to  this  factor,  than 
if  they  were  of  normal  or  low  intelligence. 

Basically,  children  of  superior  intelligence  have  the 
same  emotional  needs  as  those  of  normal  intelligence,  but  they 
are  subject  to  additional  stresses  to  which  their  superiority 
makes  them  sensitive. 

The  writer  feels  that  the  case  material  also  points  out  a 
number  of  other  things.  One  is  that  disciplinary  methods  are 
of  more  importance  than  is  generally  recognized.  Inconsist- 
ency in  disciplinary  methods  used  by  one  parent,  or  methods 
inconsistent  between  parents,  and  shifts  in  method,  especially 
from  indulgence  to  strictness,  are  especially  provocative  of 
frustration  and  subsequent  aggression.  Bright  children  cannot 
be  expected  to  "grow  out  of  it."  Discipline  should  be  individ- 
ualized and  be  just  as  consistent  and  firm,  and  administered 
with  just  as  much  show  of  real  affection,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  less  superior. 

Another  point  is  that  mothers  employed  outside  the  home 
or  mothers  still  feeling  the  frustrations  of  their  own  child- 
hood are  quite  sure  to  bring  out  in  their  own  children  a con- 
siderable degree  of  resentment. 

The  third  point  is  that  placements  in  foster-homes  or 
orphanages  are  closely  linked  with  subsequent  aggressive  be- 
havior, probably  because  such  experiences  fail  to  provide  love 
✓ 

and  a sense  of  security.  Placement  and  the  presence  of  others 
in  the  household  who  assume  authority  over  a child  give  him  a 
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surplus  of  parents  which  is  no  help  to  him  in  defining  and 
accepting  his  relations  with  authority. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


RECOMMENDATION  S 


In  the  development  of  this  study,  several  thoughts  oc- 
curred to  the  x^riter  which  are  offered  respectfully  for  the 
consideration  of  social  workers  working  with  the  problems  of 
children  in  a child  guidance  clinic.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  place  of  the  father  in  family  life  has  been  neg- 
lected. Clinic  records  give  little  information  about  him  be- 
cause he  is  not  as  easily  accessible  as  the  mother  and  is 
therefore  not  so  often  consulted.  If,  in  the  first  contact 
with  the  family,  it  were  stipulated  as  a condition  of  treat- 
ment that  he  be  available  for  interviews,  a better  foundation 
would  be  laid  for  understanding  the  child’s  total  environment. 

2.  Clinic  records  should  be  written  more  uniformly  so 
that  the  agency  will  be  able  to  classify  and  analyze  its  work 
more  accurately  and  research  workers  will  have  access  to  im- 
portant social  Information. 

3.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  psycho-somatic 
significance  of  illness  in  parents  and  children. 

4.  Teachers  should  be  better  acquainted  with  social  agen- 
cies which  might  help  them  with  the  incipient  forms  of  Juvenile 
maladjustment.  Schools  of  social  work  and  schools  of  educa- 
tion might  well  correlate  their  programs  more  closely. 

5.  Recreational  facilities  should  be  better  utilized  as 
a means  of  absorbing  aggressive  impulses. 


Richard  K.  Conant 
Dean 
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APPENDIX 


Schedule 


Personal  Data 
Name 

Age  Sex  IQ 

Nationality 

Religion 

Early  history 
Birth 
Feeding 

Toilet  training 
Illnesses,  accidents 

Family 

Marital  Situation 
Economic  Situation 
Siblings 

Others  in  the  home 
Education  of  parents 

Disciplinary  methods 
Home 
School 

Patient's  reactions 

School 

Grade 

Scholarship 

Conduct 

Forms  of  aggressiveness  displayed 

Agency  Contact 

When  and  why  referred 
Length  of  contact 
Disposition 


Born 


Information  in  record  from  psychiatrist 
Information  in  record  from  psychologist 
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